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A NEW ENGLAND FIRESIDE, 


In the present design Warren has given us a very felicitous 
representation of the interior of a good old-fashioned New Eng- 
land homestead, many of which yet exist, remote from cities and 
large towns, in all their primitive purity and attractiveness. The 
picture abounds with character and truth of detail. That wide- 
yawning fireplace, with its blazing pile of walnut and oak, resting 
on the andirons, the merry children nestling in the chimney corner, 
almost awakens a sigh of regret. How illy do coal-grates, and, 
worse than all, furnaces, supply its place! Hawthorne says that 
of old the rallying cry was, “fight for your altars and your 
hearths!” but that now-a days there are no hearths to fight for, 
and that a summons to fight for our air-tight stoves would meet 
with no response. Look at the sturdy yeoman, seated in his chair, 
with his weekly newspaper resting on nis knee. That print, be 
sure of it, is thoroughly conned, advertisements and all, and the 
stalwort farmer, though reading little, yet dizesting all he reads, 


a? iil 


is better posted up than many a city man who has reading-rooms 
and libraries at his command. His wife, just beyond him, is ap- 
proaching with the latest pledge of connubial affection in her 
arms. Further off, sits the aged grandmother, a bright, hale old 
lady, whose warmth of heart seventy winters have not been able 
to subdue. The old grandsire has just gone to the door to welcome | 
a neighbor, whom the faithful mastiff recognizes. Two or three 
young girls, in the bloom of early life, are seated at the table, busy 
as New England girls always are. A boy, w.o is doubtless strug- 
gling to master the mysteries of the “chain rule,” looks up from 
his slate to see what is passing around him. Through an open | 
door, we see a pleasant-faced maiden entering with a dish of ap- | 
ples, the customary evening treat, escorted by a young man with 
a light, whom we strongly suspect to be a favorite suitor. Does 
it require two persons to bring up one plate of apples? There is 
a little innocent mystery about this which we shall not indiscreetly | 
seek to fathom. Every portion of this design 1s inkeepinz. Look 


A NEW ENGLAND FIRESIDE. 


| day of the Concord fight. 


at the row of flat-irons and candle-sticks upon the mantel-piece, the 
strings of dried apples so airily festooning the ceiling, the cat by 
the fireside, and the gun upon the rack. That old gun may have 
been an heir-loom—an old king’s-arm. Its loud reports of old 
may have rung the knell of ‘‘ heathen savages ”’ in the days of the 
Indian wars—or it may have dealt death to the red-coats in the 
Now its pursuits are no longer homi- 
cidal. It wars only upon wild geese and pigeons, and “such 
small deer.” It is pleasant to dwell upon a scone like this. We 
do not look with jaundiced eyes upon a brilliant ball-room, crowd- 
ed with graceful forms, whose beauty is heightened by every 
adventitious aid that luxury can invent and wealth procure—we 
love whatever is beautiful and bright—but it is a relief sometimes 
to turn away from the contemplation of the highest social refine- 
ment and splendor, and see how comfortable and happy people 
may be with a few wants and noluxuries. From such firesides 
and no»le an] women have gone forth into the world. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


STEBL AND GOLD: 
THE HEIR OF GLENVILLE. 


A DOMESTIC TALE OF REVOLUTIONARY DAYS. 


BY FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 


[concLupED.] 


CHAPTER XIX. 


THE BATTERY UNMASKED. 


Some days have passed since the events described in our last 
chapter. In the interim an event had occurred which may have been 
anticipated by those who have followed thus far the fortunes of our 
characters. Agatha O’Halloran was united to Sir Ashley Glen- 
ville. Not in private, not in presence of a few friends. They 
were married in the King’s Chapel, before a glittering concourse 
of British officers and tory ladies and gentlemen. The British 
commander gave away the bride. And gloriously she !ooked in 
her splendid attire—the maturity of her beauty heightened by 
every adventitious aid. She affected no coyness—she neither 
blushed nor wept, but while she stood calmly before the altar there 
was a flash of triumph in her eyes, and her voice was calm and 
unfaltering as she uttered the responses. Paul Bolton was pres- 
ent, and he noted with inward satisfaction that the bridegroom 
was pale and haggard, that his voice faltered and his hand trem- 
bled as he placed the ring upon the finger of the bride. 

“T could have broken off this match,” he muttered to himself. 
“‘ But it is better as it is. The blow will strike down two instead 
of one. That fiend in woman’s shape coolly, remorselessly sought 
my life—as he did. But I have them in my grasp; it is but 
tightening my fingers, and they are gone. They itch to be at 
work.” 

Yet he planted himself in their way as they retired from church. 
Lady Glenville saw him, and though her cheek paled beneath its 
rouge, her eye flashed defiance and triumph in reply to his inso- 
lent glance. Sir Ashley caught his gaze—smiled faintly, and 
bowed. Bolton took no notice of the salutation. 

The next day he applied for admission at Sir Ashley’s door— 
who had taken possession of the viscountess’s house—but was 
not admitted, though the servant handed him a letter. It ran as 
follows : 


“ Sir :—The change in my circumstances compels me to drop 
many of my bachelor habits. The intimacy between us must 
now cease. I enclose you a draft for a thousand pounds. Regard 
this as a final settlement of our accounts. I counsel you to make 
the most of this, and to retire with it to some place on the conti- 
nent of Europe, where you are unknown, and where that capital, 
with your own abilities, energetically exerted, will place you 
above want. GLENVILLE.” 


Bolton contented himself with returning both the letter and the 
money in an envelope. 

It was the following afternoon, when Sir Ashley Glenville and 
his bride were seated in their drawing-room, that they were dis- 
turbed by a violent noise in the lowerhall. A moment afterwards 
the door was burst open, and Bolton walked in with flushed face 
and unsteady step, and slammed the door behind him. Both Sir 
Ashley and Lady Glenville started to their feet at this intrusion, 
and gazed upon Bolton, the former in alarm, the latter in indig- 
nation. The momentary silence was broken by Bolton himself. 

“‘ How are you ?” cried he, with a bitter smile. ‘ No welcome 
for your friend? I came to wish you joy. I haven’t yet shaken 
hands with you, Sir Ashley, nor saluted your bride.” 

And he staggered towards Lady Glenville. 

“ Stand back, sir!” said she, sternly ; “do not dare to approach 
me.” 

“O, very well, my lady. Iam no loser by your anger. But, 
by your leave, I’ll sit. It isn’t the first time I’ve been here.” 

And he threw himself upon the sofa. 

“Will you suffer this, Sir Ashley ?” asked Lady Glenville, 
indignantly. 

“How comes it, sir,” asked the baronet, mustering up resolu- 
tion, “ that you dare intrude yourself, after having been forbidden 
the house ?” 

“OQ, I dare do anything, Sir Ashley,” returned Bolton, “except 
murder, for wealth and rank !” 

“ What do you mean ?” 

“Nothing, nothing,” answered Bolton. “I’m a strange, rat- 
tle-brained fellow, and talk half the time at random. I merely 
stepped in to have a quiet half hour’s chat with you. Your fel- 
low tried to stop me at the door, but Isoon silenced him. I knew 
that Sir Ashley Glenville could never have given orders for the 
exclusion of his old and best friend. I knew the note you sent 
me the other day must have been a jest, and here I am.” 

“I desire you to leave the house,” said the baronet. 

“TI will not leave it, Sir Ashley.” 

“ Then I shall employ force,” said the baronet. 

“ You had better not, Sir Ashley. I have been drinking, as 
you may perceive, and what with the fumes of the wine, and 
anger at insult, J might use language that you would not care to 
have stranger ears imbibe.” 

“ What shall I do?” half whispered Sir Ashley to his wife. 

“Grant what I ask—a few minutes’ conversation,” said 
Bolton. 

“If Sir Ashley takes my advice,” said Lady Glenville, angrily, 


“he will not permit you to pollute this house a moment longer.” 

“In-deed !” drawled Bolton, stretching himself at full length 
upon the sofa. 

“If you can endure this,” said Lady Glenville to her husband, 
shedding tears of rage as she spoke, “I cannot;” and she hurried 
out of the room, slamming the door behind her. , 

“ Now then!” cried Bolton, springing up, locking the door and 
putting the key in his pocket, “‘ we are alone.” 

“What do you want?” cried Sir Ashley, springing to the bell- 
rope. 

“Halt!” shouted Bolton, drawing a pistol from his breast. 
“ Lay a finger on that rope and you are a dead man.” And he 
cocked the pistol and covered the baronet with the sight. 

Sir Ashley sank into a chair, shivering in every limb, his eyes 
glaring upon the intruder with an agonized expression of fear. 

“Do you mean to murder me ?” he gasped between his chatter- 
ing teeth. 

“ Five days ago,” said Bolton, still covering the cowering bar- 
onet with the pistol, “‘ you discharged a weapon like this with the 
intention of killing me like a dog.” 

“You—you are mistaken,” faltered the baronet. 
sought your life.” 

“ You lie, Sir Ashley Glenville,” answered Bolton. “ But fear 
not ; only in an extreme case will I raise my hand against your 
life.” And he let down the cock of the pistol, and returned the 
weapon to his breast. “It is not written that you are to die by 
my hand. That office belongs to the hangman.” 

“Tnsolent !” 

“ Silence ! and hear me.” 

“Hear me,” said the baronet. “I offered you a thousand 
pounds the other day.” 

“ For what purpose ?” 

“To purchase your absence.” 

rejected it.” 

“The sum was too small. 
content you ?” 

“No.” 

“Five times ?” 

“No.” 

“Ten times—half my fortune ?” 

“No, no, no! Gold has no longer any temptation for me.” 

“ What then ?” 

Vengeance !” 

“Vengeance! Paul Bolton, your threats are impotent, and 
you know that you are playing on my fears when you utter them.” 

“Dol? You shall hear. I have been drinking, it is true; but 
my memory is unshaken. You cannot have forgotten how we 
first met ?” 

“No; you came to commit a robbery.” 

“ Ay; and you, to do murder.” 

* Villain !” cricd the baronet, starting up. 

“ Sit down !” said Bolton, imperiously, “and let me say thy 
say. My desigas were baffled—yours were not. When you laid 
your hand upon my shoulder, at the park gate—which neither of 
us can forget—that hand was red with blood. The steel of the 
assassin had slain his brother for that brother's gold !” 

“Tt is false,” said Ashley; “false; you have no proof of the 
charge ;”” but he shuddered as he said it. 

“T have the strongest proof—proof that will consign you to the 
doom you merit—the dying declaration of your victim.” 

“T believe it not,” said Sir Ashley, desperately. “But if so, 
you are as deeply steeped in guilt as Iam. For a paltry sum of 
money, you murdered my brother’s child.” 

“False! false as your hopes, Sir Ashley. I could not do the 
deed—that you commanded and paid for. The child, the right- 
ful heir of Glenville, lives ; and the same fatal paper that gives 
him rank and fortune, consigns you to the gallows.” 

“Tt cannot be,” gasped Sir Ashley; “it cannot be. You are 
an adept in fraud, and you have fabricated this tale to beggar me. 
Stay,” he added, opening a drawer in his secretary. “Here are 
bills—gold—a set of diamonds, take them all, and only as an 
earnest, too. I am ready to make any sacrifice. You shall be a 
rich man; you shall roll in wealth; you shall command every 
luxury: take all; but leave me my ancestral name untarnished. 
Think of the honor of my house.” 

“ What do I care for the honor of great houses? What do I 
care for your honor? My secret might have died with me—but 
you sought my life; yon proud piece of guilty flesh—she for 
whom you did the damning deed, attempted my life. Partners in 
guilt, you shall be partners in punishment, if there’s law in Eng- 
land or the province. We may not meet again, and I could not 
resist the temptation of witnessing your agony. Half my ven- 
geance is achieved—but only half. Soon the proofs I speak of 
will be in the hands of justice. They have been a weary burthen 
to me.” 

“ Kill me, merciless villain! kill me, and end my misery,” said 
the baronet, clasping his hands in supplication. 

“I will not kill you, because I am merciless,” said Bolton, with 
a bitter smile. ‘ Farewell; I leave you to your reflections.” 

The last words, however, were uttered to a heedless auditor ; 
Sir Ashley heard them not; his senses seemed to forsake him ; 
his head sunk upon his breast, his eyes closed, his hands hung idly 
by his side. He knew not at what moment Bolton left him; but 
when a light hand was laid upon his shoulder, he sprang as if 
stung by a serpent. Looking up, he beheld Lady Glenville stand- 
ing beside him, and he stretched out his hand to her, with a wan 
and weary smil: upon his lips. 

* Agatha!” he murmured feebly. 

“Be a man!” said Lady Glenville, answering the weak pres- 
sure of his fingers with a firm grasp. 


“T never 


Very well. Will twice the sum 


“ You know not—you know not what that man—that fiend, hay 
been telling me, Agatha.” 

“T heard every word, while guarding the door that no servan 
might approach it. The intoxicated ruffian took no pains to 
mod “ate his voice.” 

“Then you heard him charge me with murder ?” 

“T heard him distinctly.” 

“And you heard me deny it ?” 

That was well.” 

“* And you believed my denial ?” 

“ What is past is past,” said Lady Glenville, with ashen cheek, 
“ You needed gold—there was but one way to procure it. When 
a life stood between me and my hopes, I removed the obstacle,” 

**O, God! to strive to endure this burthen of remorse: to se¢ 
by day and night a pale, denouncing spectre; to strive to utter 
words of prayer, and know them rejected. O, Agatha, Agatha 
the weight is unsupportable.” 

“ Then go and make confession of your sin. You know the 
penalty. Indulge the vile rabble with the spectacle of a noble 
criminal undergoing the sentence of the law: hasten, or you 
accomplice will anticipate your movements.” 

“ Then you believe he has proofs, as he asserts ?”’ 

“ As surely as I do that yonder sun is shining in the sky.” 

“ Merciful Heaven !” 

“ Heaven is not merciful. Let us defer as long as possible the 
hour of its certain vengeance.” 

“ Yes, yes, any respite, however obtained. But how to win it! 
You heard that he refused all bribes.” 

“ Ashley,” said Lady Glenville, ‘‘ hear me. He has not yet 
denounced you. You have still time to act. This night at least 
is yours. Think you, suspecting this man, as I did, that I have 
let him pass unwatched ? No! I have been acting while you were 
dreaming. One of his haunts, where he goes to satisfy his base 
love of drink is the Anchor tavern, in Ship Street. I have seen 
the landlord—” 

“You, Agatha ?” 

“Yes; there is nothing I would not stoop to for your sake. By 
dint of liberal pay and promises, and by hinting that this man 
was an object of suspicion to the British government, I made the 
landlord act as a vigilant spy upon all Bolton’s actions. The 
other day he engaged a private room, and there had a long con- 
ference with a stranger. The landlord concealed himself in the 
room and heard every word they said. Though they believed 
themselves quite alone, they spoke very guardedly. Bolton spoke 
of a paper he had, and appointed this evening to meet the strang: 
er at an old house he occupies in Ann Street, of which I have the 
number. The meeting was fixed for nine o’clock this evening. 
The stranger was to gain admittance by tapping three times at 
the chamber door: and Bolton agreed to deliver a certain paper, 
which I persuaded the landlord was a proof of some treasonable 
conspiracy, but which my heart told me was something that more 
nearly concerned us.” 

“ Well, what can I do?” asked the agitated baronet. 

“Do? Go there before the appointed hour, and possess your- 
self of that paper, by fair means or foul.” 

*“ But Bolton will be on his guard.” 

“ He will be incapable of resistance. You see that he has been 
drinking already. He is incapable of managing himself, however 
great the stake for which he is playing. He goes hence unerring- 
ly to the Anchor Tavern, and there the landlord will ply him with 
temptations that he cannot resist.” 

“ Agatha!” cried Sir Ashley, “‘ you have saved my honor—my 
honor! and if eternal gratitude and love—” 

“No protestations, Ashley. Leave them for the hour of suc- 
cess. This villain foilgd—his proofs destroyed—we will fly 
some happier land, where not an object will recall the past. I will 
teach you to stifle remorse as I have learned to stifle it myself 
Courage ; all will yet be well with you.” 


CHAPTER XX. 


RETRIBUTION. 


Between half past seven and eight o’clock, that evening, Sit 
Ashley Glenville, disguised completely in a horseman’s heavy 
cloak, and with a broad-leafed hat drawn down over his eyes—* 
costume made to resemble as closely as possible that which the 
landlord of the Anchor Tavern had described as the dress of Bol- 
ton’s mysterious visitor, repaired to the house in Ann Street in 
which the object of his pursuit resided. Bolton’s apartment w4 
described as being a back room, the door of which opened from 
the head of the first flight of stairs. The street door stood aja, 
and entering the house on tip-toe, Sir Ashley found himself ia 
total darkness. Feeling for the stair-rail, he groped his way "J 
ward without making the slightest noise. Arrived at Bolton's 
door, he paused to reconnoitre. Looking through the key-hole, 
he saw the object of his search sitting listlessly by a table, 0” 
which burned low in its socket a single flickering candle. A bot 
tle and glass and a broken pipe showed that he had been indulging 
in his old habits. ‘There was a vacancy in the man’s face, a drop 
ping of the lids and a relaxation of the facial muscles, which ld 
Sir Ashley to believe that he had nearly sacrificed his reason 
his potations. Somewhat encouraged by these indications, he 
knocked three times at the door. At the first knock, Bolton * 
tempted to rise from his chair, but he relinquished the effort, and 
waiting till the signal had been repeated, in a thick voice, bad 
his visitor enter. 

Sir Ashley availed himself of the invitation, and, not without 
some trepidation, found himself. in the presence of his enemy: 
Bolton motioned him to a seat, and Sir Ashley drew a chair 
the table, keeping his face in the shade. 
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« Throw off your cloak, Mr. Redland,” said Bolton, gazing with 
lack-lustre eyes at him, and speaking thickly and with great 
difficulty. 

“Excuse me,” said the baronet ; “I am cold.” 

“Cold, cold!” ejaculated Bolton ; “why, I’m on fire. Well, 
then, if you’re cold, there’s fire in that bottle; warm yourself. 
Fill up, man.” 

Thinking it best to humor him, and perhaps requiring some 
stimulant, Sir Ashley obeyed the invitation, and swallowed a glass 
of the fiery liquor. 

“ Now, then,” he ventured to say, “ to business.” 

“ Business !” muttered Bolton, pouring out a glass for himself, 
with an unsteady hand. ‘Who talks of business? Hang bus- 
iness. You're my guest. We'll make a night of it. I’ve got 
another—bottle—ay—who talks of business ?” 

“ But my time is precious.” 

“What—you're afraid of the redcoats, eh? They'd never 
nose you out here. Come, be sociable. Lay aside your hat and 
cloak. I want to see your face, old boy.” And Bolton plucked 
across the table at Sir Ashley’s hat. 

“Some other time, my good friend; I’m in a hurry now.” 

“Hullo! your voice sounds queerly to-night, somehow or 
other !” 

“T have a bad cold,” said Sir Ashley, assuming a husky voice. 
“J hardly know the sound of my own voice.” 

“Acold! Then fill up again. ’Tis a sovereign remedy.” 

“No, no; I can’t drink any more.” 

“Then sing! sing us a roaring song, while I drimk for you. 
It’s the regular forfeit, you know.” 

“Mr. Bolton, the paper! the paper!” 

“Ay, that’s safe enough, here,” said Bolton, slapping his 
breast. 

“ Are you sure ?”” 

“Quite sure. Don’t that look like it ?” 

With this he drew from his breast pocket a soiled page of paper, 
opened it and held it towards the light. The baronet shuddered 
as he saw the faltering characters traced by a hand whose blood he 
had congealed—a hand that had many a time clasped his own in 
token of brotherly affection. Yet he mastered his emotion, and 
stretching forth his hand, said : 

“Give it me—quick !” 

“ Not so fast, comrade,” said Bolton, restoring the paper to his 
pocket. “ You can’t use it, you know, at least just yet. You’re 
arebel, and young Clarence is a rebel—and everybody’s a rebel 
but me. Hurrah for king George !”’ 

“Give me the paper; it is safer in my hands.” 

“You mean to insinuate,” stammered Bolton, “that I’m—in- 
capable—of taking care of my property ?” 

“The paper—the paper!” cried Sir Ashley, forgetting the 
caution he had all along observed. 

“Eh? Zounds!” cried Bolton, starting up, and holding on by 
the table. “A spy inthe camp! You’re not Julian Redland. 
Who are you ?” 

“You shall know, dog, soon enough !"’ cried Sir Ashley, throw- 
ing off his cloak and unsheathing the sword he wore under it. 
“Drunk as you are, you must know that I am desperate ; and I 
will have that paper, if I kill you to obtain it.” 

A sense of his danger partially sobered Bolton. As he saw 
the point of the baronct’s sword glittering within an inch of his 
breast, he sprang back, and drew a pistol. 

“Look you, Sir Ashley,” he said, with an oath; “I’m better 
armed than you are. Stand back, or I pull trigger !” 

At this moment three knocks were heard at the door. 
“Come in,” cried Bolton, backing as he spoke. 

entered on the summons. 

“Villain !” said he, confronting Sir Ashley, who cowered be- 
fore his piercing gaze, “do I meet you face to face again? You, 
the destroyer of my reputation, my honor and my peace ; you, 
who were the means of my cruel separation from the wife of my 
bosom. Why are you here ?” 

“A deep game, Redland,” growled Bolton. “He wanted to 
possession of the evidence.” 

“And you, too—drunk !”” said Redland, reproachfally. 

“Til keep my word, though,” said Bolton. “ Here, take the 
paper, and away with you.” Ashe spoke, he handed the paper 
‘0 Redland, keeping an eye, as he did so, on Sir Ashley’s 
movements. 

“ Kill me !” said the baronet, throwing himself on his knees. 

“Kill yourself, if you’re tired of life,” answered Bolton ; ‘‘ you 
have & weapon in your hand.” 

Sir Ashley looked upon the cold steel and shuddered. Rising, 
he sheathed his sword and folded his arms upon his breast. 

“Take me, then,” said he, gloomily. “I surrender myself. 

“Thave no authority to arrest you,” said Redland ; “ nor even, 
after all that has passed, do I thirst for your life. This paper will 
soon be in the hand’ of your wronged nephew. It is for him to 
ae his father’s death. Come, Bolton,” said he, “ you must 
£0 with me: you are incapable of taking care of yourself, and 
leave this bad man to his reflections.” 

With these words, Redland, grasping Bolton firmly by the arm, 
left the chamber. For a moment the baronet entertained the in- 
“ane project of rushing upon them on the staircase, and making 
a more desperate effort to regain the document on which his 

ife and honor were staked. But he abandoned the wild idea, and 

ae half hour of agony passed in solitude, wended his way 

ome, and recounted to his partner the failure of the project. 

Lady Glenville listened to the narrative, calmly, without a word 

— until it was ended. 

bei played bravely for the stake, Ashley,” she said at length ; 
the fates were against you.” 


Redland 


“Do you see any hope ?” asked Sir Ashley. 

“None,” was the deliberate reply: “all is lost—happiness, 
honor, life.” 

“‘T would have fallen on my sword, but I had not the courage.” 

“Tt is a violent mode of suicide. And you should not have 
thought of dying away from me.” 

“ That will be my fate, Agatha,” said the baronet, shuddering. 
“I mast mount the scaffold alone.” 

“Why choose that mode of death ?” 

“What do you mean, Agatha? Choose! Is there an al- 
ternative ?” 

“Perhaps. But you areweary. You need some refreshment,” 
she said, soothingly. ‘‘ Postpone all thoughts of this dismal 
affair till to-morrow. The soldier sleeps upon the eve of battle, 
the condemned criminal the night before his execution. You are 
not yet denounced. Lay aside your heavy cloak, and hat, and 
sword.” 

A sudden thought flashed on Sir Ashley’s mind. He rushed to 
the window that looked upon the street and tore open the shutters 
and the heavy curtains. The young moon gave light enough that 
evening to define objects out of doors with some distinctness. He 
saw two men in cloaks stationed on the opposite sidewalk and 
evidently watching the house. 

“Too late for flight!” he muttered, as he threw off his outer 
garment. 

Meanwhile Lady Glenville had brought from the buffet a 
decanter and two goblets. 

“Come, Ashley,” said she, as she led him to a seat, “ you will 
not refuse to drink a glass of wine with me.” 

She filled the two goblets and presented one to her husband. 
Mechanically he raised it to his lips and drank off the contents, 
while she pledged him in the other glass. 

Exerting her utmost efforts to fascinate and divert his mind, 
Lady Glenville gradually, aided by the wine she forced upon his 
acceptance, won his thoughts from the contemplation of his fatal 
position. He seemed spell-bound, and obeyed a will stronger 
than his own. He spoke of happier days and other scenes; of 
foreign lands; of strange cities he had visited, with singular 
animation ; though ever and anon he paused, and placed his hand 
upon his heart, while a shudder ran through his frame. At last 
his flow of thought and language ceased. 

“Tam weary,” he said ; “ yet it is too early to retire.” 

“Lie down upon this sofa, Ashley,” said Lady Glenville. “I 
will smooth the pillows for your head.” 

He rose, tottered to the sofa, and reclined at length upon it. 
Lady Glenville placed herself on a cushion beside him, and taking 
his hand, rested her head upon his shoulder. 


The next morning, a servant girl, entering the parlor, started 
back on seeing her master stretched upon the sofa, while her mis- 
tress was sleeping beside him. She retired, and mentioned the 
circumstance to the other servants. Some hours passed away, 
and then the footman ventured to knock at the door. Receiving 
no answer, he entered the room. Sir Ashley and Lady Glenville 
had not stirred from the attitudes described by the housemaid. 
Throwing open the shutters, the man, alarmed, admitted the 
full light of day upon the scene. His master and mistress were 
both dead ! 

The news spread like wildfire, and the excitement in the town 
was intense. When it was found that the wine, of which they 
had evidently partaken, was poisoned, suspicion fell upon the 
household, and the servants were arrested and examined ; but not 
the slightest circumstance appeared to criminate them. The 
theory of suicide was then reluctantly admitted. But the motive ? 
Long afterwards, when the public troubles were all over, and the 
colonies had been emancipated from the British yoke, the testi- 
mony of Paul Bolton, with the corroborative evidence he was able 
to adduce, vindicated the character of the steward, and stamping 
with guilt indelible the memory of Sir Ashley Glenville, ex- 
plained the reason of his death. But none knew that when his 
resolution faltered, the guilty woman, who had pushed him on to 
the commission of crime, had with her own hands prepared the 
draught that sent them both to their final account—thus persistent 
to the last in evil doing. . 

The rightful Heir of Glenville, united to the fair Eleanor, visited 
England but once after the recognition of the independence of the 
colonies. With the avails of his inheritance he established him- 
self in Lexington, where his wife’s father and mother also took up 
their abode. Harry Stanley and his wife (Lucy Maywood that 
was) were frequent guests at the mansion-house, where he and 
Glenville, who had served with distinction throughout the war, 
fought their battles over again, to the great delight of their better 
halves. The immortal Julius Cesar vibrated between the two 
establishments, and his stories about the surrender of “‘ Burgwine ” 
and Cornwallis were none the less interesting because highly 
colored by his fertile imagination. 

It is pleasant to record the virtues of this happy circle, since 
we have been forced to dwell somewhat upon characters that 
exhibited the darker side of human nature. We should be glad 
to add that Paul Bolton became a reformed and penitent man; 
but truth compels us to say that he died a victim to his intemper- 
ate habits. We must find our consolation for his unhappy fate in 
the reflection that those of our characters who were true as steel 
and pure as gold, enjoyed at last the happiness they merited. 


In times of good fortune it is easy to appear great—nay, even 
to act y; but in misfortune very difficult. The greatest 
man will commit blunders in misfortane, because the want of pro- 

ion between his means and his ends progressively increases, 


and his inward strength is-exhausted in fruitless efforts.— Niebuhr. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.} 


HEART TREASURES. 


BY MARIA ANDERSON. 

Tue heart has many treasures which are valueless to the world. 
Who would prize the drawer which contains what were once the 
playthings of little Ella, who has gone to live with the angels— 
but her mother? And what will make a father shed such briny 
tears—tears that will chase each other down his manly cheeks— 
like again looking upon the tiny cap and cane which Willy proudly 
called his own the very day before he died ? 

The grave has a strange hold upon our affections: we are prone 
to believe something is beneath it we once loved. We cling to 
the casket when all that made it dear has deserted it. The form 
of an aged parent rises before us: we cannot dissever the holy 
counsel he gave us from the form in which he was clothed. We 
cannot conceive of a disembodied spirit; it must have a form. 
Imagination gives back our friend in yonder fleecy cloud, or in a 
twinkling star, or he hovers over us with an angel’s wing, some- 
thing we must have for fancy to linger upon. 

We had been a wanderer upon the world’s wide stage for 
years—nurtured in the school of suffering, and willing at any 
moment to resign our being: we felt that all our sympathies were 
dried up ; that we were weary and would fain go home—yes, home, 
and that word rekindled our affection, and we presently were 
carried back to the spot where we first breathed the vital air. Des- 
olation had left its trace upon every apartment; the low bedroom 
where we had slept so many years seemed to have first decayed ; 
the chamber where with my sweet sister I had played in happy 
childhood, was tenantless, and I was pointed to the high modern 
dwelling upon the hill as my father’s last residence ; but my heart- 
history was with the old home and little farm attached. I stood 
upon the old door-stone, and busy memory brought again to my 
sight the reapers in yonder field, or the hay-makers, preceded by 
my father, who always took the lead. I heard my mother chiding 
Alice that she had too long stayed away in gathering her wild 
flowers—but it was a gentle chiding, and then she bade me look 
upon the dripping buds, and moss, and wild honeysuckle, which 
my sister had so tastefully arranged as a gift to her lover, whom 
we did not quite love because he would one day pluck our fair 
flower from the garden of our home. Yes, we stood there, as 
ever ; and the distressing thought came to us, that since the broad 
blaze of that midsummer’s day our parents had passed away, and 
we had not always heeded the last parting counsel, ‘be sure and 
shun evil company, my son ;” the consciousness of this disobedi- 
ence made the agony of soul which oppressed me now—for there, 
in the chambers of memory, stood the sainted purity which made 
my eyes bedim with tears, I mentally exclaimed, “ Would to 
heaven I could blot the sin of ingratitude from my catalogue of 
crimes.” 

I looked upon the three mounds of earth, just covered by a 
slight fall of snow. How pure was such a coating. Was it not 
an emblem of her who had planted the rose-tree by our father’s 
grave? And the wintry blast swayed a tender stem upon which 
there were a few decaved snow-berries; they clung to the stalk 

just as innocence was closely embalmed in that young bosom. 
All.was still without, around; why did the life-blood course so 
hurriedly through my system? There was a heart-history which 
we will not tell: God grant it may be blotted out by the Record- 
ing Angel. 

Methinks I should have shuddered to have wandered thus alone 
among the graves of strangers. We do not fear to tread where 
our dearest friends are laidaway. We gotocommune with them. 
It softens the affections to recall the image of that innocent prat- 
tler who used to sit upon our knee and caress us with his tiny 
arms, and play games through his fingers. We wonder about 
what he is now employed, and how we should welcome an inter- 
view with the angel who took him. We cannot conceive of his 
never inquiring for those upon whom he lived while here. Nay 
more—that venerated sire who was always so deeply interested in 
our successes and grieved over our losses, and encouraged us when 
disheartened, and whose affectionate love never waned, we would 
know if he does not love us still ? 

And when we feel bereaved, and would lie down in the valley 
beside those who have gone before us, we cannot but anxiously 
inquire if, with the mingling of our ashes with theirs, we have 
not a type that our spirits are thus closely again brought in 
sympathy ? 

A TURKISH BRIDE. 


A correspondent of the Boston Post, writing from Smyrna, 
says: ‘* We found the bride sitting cross-legged, in state, in one 
of the huts—a position she had occupied since the preceding 
Wednesday, and would mee until the Wednesday following, 
when her finery would be laid aside, probably forever, and she 
would begin looking after the donkeys, driving the camels, and 
performing a variety of laborious services for her future lord, as 
the other women do, who, like their Indian sisters, have all the 
drudgery of their tribe on their shoulders. The bride wore a fan- 
tastic-looking head-dress of feathers, flowers and tinkling orna- 
ments, over which was thrown a thin rose-colored woollen veil, 
which before marriage concealed her face entirely, but now, as the 
ceremony was passed, was thrown back. Her dress seemed to be 
of quite handsome silk material, probably, we are told, descended 
from her grandmother, to be in turn transmitted to her posterity. 
Rarely do the recipients ever have an opportunity of appearing 
in this grand costume except on the occasion of their wedding, so 
there isnot mach danger of its getting worn out, and it never 
gets out of fashion with these primitive people, who give them- 
selves no anxiety about the latest cut. I presented the bride with 
a bouquet, which, though well received, evidently suffered much 
in comparison with a few small coins put intoher hand by some of 


our party.” 
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BALLOU’S 


PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


THE BLUE JAY. 
We have here a life-like delineation by Audubon of that well- 
known American bird, the blue jay, engaged in his customa 
avocation of pilfering and devouring the eggs of another bird. 
The following 1s a description of this bird. Beak short, strong, 
straight, compressed and sharp; the base of the nostrils covered 
with straight, bristling hairs. Head large, neck short, body 
robust. Tarsi fine, reticulated and salient in the rear, and the 
same length as the middle toe. Anterior toe shorter ; nails sharp, 
flattened and cutting. Plamage soft, silky and brilliant. Feathers 
of the head clengated and raised in a tuft. Wings short; the first 
~ a little shortened ; the fourth and fifth longer than the others. 
ail long, and spreading in twelve long feathers. The beak and 
feet are of a brownish black. All the upper part of a fine, deep 
blue, purplish, shines with brilliancy. The tail and the end of 
the secondary plumes are white, barred transversely with black, 
as well as the large covers of the wing. A large band of the same 
black divides the occiput, passes behind the eye, descends on the 
neck, and rounds there into a collar. The cheeks are of a pale 
blue ; the lower parts whitish are tinged on the throat and under 
the wings with reddish-brown. The length of the bird is twelve 
inches, the extent of the wings is 
fourteen. The female, smaller 
than the male, has a more brown- 
ish breast, the upper tints of a 
duller blue. The climbing plant 
twined around the trank is the 
Bignonia radicans (trumpet honey- 
suckle). Audubon tells us that 
this egg-thief plunders every nest 
he finds, feeds on the eggs, and BN 
like the crow, devours the litthe 
ones. He attacks the weak, is 
afraid of the strong, and flies even 


before his fellows. The cardinal 
grossbeak defies and beats him ; 
the red thrash, the mocking-bird, WSS 
and others weaker than himself, WLS, 
do not let him approach their nests ANS Das 
with impunity, and he only glides 
there when they are absent, to de- ¥S3@{jxa 8 
vour everything. Audubon says WGA 
he followed one who made his SS SCD S 
rounds from nest to nest as reg- SS SS 
ularly and quictly as a physician 
visiting his patients. On the oth- KGQVCO__ERU 
er hand he was a witness of his XM G|g_RK#_h‘#[G 
anguish when on his retarn he M|YGG x 
found his mate in the jaws of a ING SS 
snake, his own nest destroyed and RR ORESTSN 
his eggs eaten up. He says that RAN SEQ 
twenty blue jays which he pur- SX QGORoSS 
chased at Louisville and was ship- RQ : 
ping at New Orleans, for the par- Ss 


pose of peopling the English ae \ 
woods with them, were taken in 
common traps baited with Indian 
corn, and brought in one by one 
as they were captured. On put- 
ting in the cage prepared 
for their transportation, he was 
astonished at the cowardice of 
each as he was introduced among 
his brethren, who, after a few days 
of captivity, had become as gay 
and frolicksome as when enjoying 
the freedom of the forests. The 
new comer rushed into the dark- 
est corner of his prison; his head 
became stupid and assumed a ver- 
tical position, and he remained 
motionless. But on the next day, 
everything had changed ; the cap- 
tive was again the impudent bird, 
attacking the corn he held between 
his claws, hammering it with his 
beak, plucking out the grains and 
throwing aside the divided shell. 
When the cage was once full, it 
was amusing to hear these birds, 
perched along the stick, each strik- 
mg his kernel of corn, as busy at 
their work, and as regular in their 
blows as a blacksmith at his anvil. 
They eat nuts, chestnuts, acorns, 
dry fruit—almost anythi But 
they prefer fresh beef, fowl is 
the greatest delicacy to them. 
They perched tranquilly side by 
side, but at the first cry of alarm, 
uttered without a cause, the terri- 
fied band fiew round the cage, and 
all seemed as frightened as if the 
most terrible enemy had been in- 
troduced among them. They +a 

the y 


ported wonderful 
well and reached Liverpool in 
good condition; but a few da 
afterwards they were attacked by 
a malady caused by insects which 


insects, that the naturalist thought he could only rid of them 
by employing a tobacco bath, which killed the bird instantly. 
Som uring their migrations, the jays do not fly great distances at 
once, and in their pauses they minutely examine woods, fields, 
orchards and , where it is easy to trace these loquacious 
pilferers, except when a hawk cleaves the air; then the entire 
flock is silent at once, and piding into the thickest part of a wood, 

idden. The form of the jay is like 


that of the crow with the exception of a shorter beak. There is 
a species, which is entirely black. They are lively, 
lant and id in their movements, excvedingly noisy, and 

we a faculty of imitating harsh . They are not readily 


amiable, they are exceedingly beautiful, and give great animation 
to the woods. They indulge no familiarity with man, and discover 
ull that shyness and timidity so natural to thieves. 


BEHIND THE SCENES. 
Almost every play goer has a hankering to go behind the cur- 
tain and witness that mysterious life which gives birth to the 


illusions that enchant him from the stage, though the penalty of 
the gratification of his curiosity may be entire disenchantment. 


The London Ladies’ Newspaper gives the best sketch we have 
seen of matters and things on the working side of the curtain. 
“Suppose, just for a little, we digress here, and go behind the 
scenes of the play house, and see what those strange folks that 
go in and out of the tiny door are doing. Have you ever been 
there? No? Then come along—we have; and you shall have 
the benefit of our experience. We pass that cross, sour-counte- 
nanced man, sitting in a stuffed seat at the stage door. He is the 
hall-keeper. We take no notice of the ill-grained remark that 
the said hall keeper made as we passed him, and threading a lon 

avenue, full of what can be best described as “one thing an 

another,” we find ourselves among a number of “ flats,” pieces 
of old forests, bits of castles, and “‘ one-halfs ”’ of mansions, shops, 
chambers, and the deuce-knows-what. In fact, we are at the 


“wings” of the stage, and looking around, we see a number of 
well dressed people of both sexes, chatting and laughing in a 


\ 


THE.BLUE JAY. 


careless, off-hand manner, while here and there a ray of cloudy 
light (like a sunbeam tarnished, if such a thing coal be), strug- 
gling through the crevices of a wilderness of what are technically 
termed “travellers” and ‘“sky-borders,” suspended over the 
stage, shedding a dull, sickly glare on the objects around. There 
is a single man—who is near sighted and wears pe geri the 
orchestra, humming a melody, and by the aid of a gaunt; 
unsnuffed stump of a candle, transcribing it on a half-sheet of 
greasy music paper. He is the repeteteur, and is ransacking his 
memory for scraps of popular airs to introduce in the “ comic bus- 
iness ” of the pantomime—a duty which the leader has left to his 
assistant because he has displayed much tact at adaptation. A 
small table is standing near the foot-lights at the ‘ prompt-side ” 
of the stage, near which the stage-manager—a chunky, stom- 
person, orn ogret voice and bright eye—is standing with 

his arms folded, | ng up the stage. A half-shabby man in a 
slouched cap and round j which smells loudly of turpentine 
and varnish, is standing by his side, en in conversation. It 
is rude to listen to folk’s talk, but as they are evidently convers- 
ing about nothing private or special, we will violate Chesterfield 
for once, and draw near and hear what they are saying. The 
8 manager has infused a deal of importance in his manner, 
now speaks. He addresses the property-man: ‘ Remember, 


Mr. Brown ( y-men rarely have fanciful names), to gq 
those masks as hideous as possible for the second scene. Don’ 
spare the rose-pink and Dutch metal in the least, for those masks 
are—mark! the telling points of the introductory scenes. Tel 
Wilson (Wilson is the head carpenter) to see that those sinks rp 
easily, and all the grooves had better be oiled. The gauze 
too, must be overhauled, for when we used them in the ‘ Spirit of 
the Fountain,’ they looked very shab” (meaning shabby, but the 
stage-manager has a habit of clipping his words). He continue 
—* Let me caution you now, while I think of it, in this castle. 
scene to blend the fires as mach as you can. Don’t get too much 
red in the water-set nor too much green on the towers. Tha 
‘ goblin oak ’ had better come down to the second ‘groove,’ and 
let the shadows fall back, bang against the wall.” During the» 
remarks, the stage manager makes a great varicty of motion 
with his hands while in the act of pointing, several of which an 
imitated by the clown in the forthcoming piece, who is standing 
at the wing, and who, being a great wag, and considered apt 
imitation, is always on the alert to signalize himeelf. A tall, 
slender man at this juncture passes across the stage at the back, 
He has on canvass overalls, garnished with miscellaneous dauby 
of color, as if he had been a tar. 
get for painted bullets. The stage. 
manager beckons him, aud they 
retire to their room to talk over 
certain ‘ matters and things ” con. 
cerning the scenery and pictures 
of the pantomime. The propery. 
man has gone to that dingy, long, 
low apartment, which is the san. 
tum where he manufactures ¢:1- 
vass legs of mutton, stutfcd sticks, 
perpetually red-hot pokers, gold. 
en goblets, rag babies and sham 
puddings by the gross. We will 
—~ in, and see whut can be de. 
ned in the dull haze that pervades 
the room. A pot of glue is smok- 
ing over a spirit-lamp on a table, 
and close beside it are a number 
of little books containing gold. 
leaf, or something resembling it, 
ad chips of bright foil. A car- 
load of is “ kicking 
about ” on the tables, ander them, 
helter-skelter—anywhere. There 
are wooden legs (generally used 
by the old commodores), jockey: 
caps, old spurs, bits of sponge 
(much affected by the villain of 
the’ melo-dramas to supply the 
blood when he meets his end), 
fictitious harps (on which many 
sweet imaginary melodies have 
been played), Indian calumets and 
tomahawks, Chinese lanterns, 
dancing-jacks, parti-colored um- 
brellas (useful for ‘ Paul Pry’ or 
antomimes), artificial icicles 
warranted not to melt), crowns 
and cushions, beadles’ staffs and 
fairy wands, canes, snuff-boxe, 
papier mache pound cakes, decep- 
tive lemons, drawerless cheffon 
iers, ingeniously sup positious 
fowls ready trussed, pocket-books, 
containing countless sums of im 
aginative bank-notes (always car 
ried by the old uncles from India 
in the comedies), and if we wer 
to examine closely, we should st 
almost every article, only mor 
or less sham in its construction, 
met with in real life. It is scarce 
for us to ascend 0 
the paint-room, where seven 
artists are outlining, laying on the 
color, filling in, creating lané- 
scapes and ‘realms of bliss’ it 
short order. We should only gt 
our trousers smeared if we well 
up, and perhaps interrupt tl 
workmen; so, first glancing # 
the front of the house, which # 
covered with strips of muslin, 
pausing for an instant just to ft 
a peep at the face of that pretty 
girl, the premiere coryphee, who' 
practising a coup in short 
and faded round-tocd slippers, * 
will once-more seek daylight, 
leave the folks to rehearse 
pantomime with a clear stage. 


A WINTER LANDSCAPE. 
Willis, in a late Idlewild letiet 
furnishes his readers with the fol 
lowing winter landscape 
“On my favorite curative pric: 
ple of counter-irritation, I star 
off, with a stuffed head, for asha?? 
trot in the snow-storm, a day 
two ago, and so chanced to # 
one of those private thea 
with which Nature makes our country entertainments corresp0 
to the dramatic season in the or I had been gone two hou" 
among the hills, and the sky and my mucous membranes ! 
meantime been clearing up together. It had stopped snowité 
and I had stages snuffling ; and the sun was setting with sg!" 


SV 
SL. 


in the west, of which the blood ia my veins felt like a rosy p* 
taker. Slacking rein as I entered the gate, and removing 4 >” 
of ‘green goggles’ (excellent uglinesses with which to preié’ 


weak eyes from the patter as well as the glare of the snow)” 
riding), I became suddenly aware of a scene of extraordint) 
beauty. The soft and feathery snow had so completely foliagt 
the trees that they looked full and shady, as in June. The wo 

on either side had the expression of leafy impenetrableness whid 
enchants the forever refuge-secking oye ; the meadows and slop* 
were carpeted with the evenness of a lawn; and over a! ™ 

spread the warm color of the kindling sunset. It was ™ 
summer, performed in white—its burthen of leaves all there, #04. 


_ press crowd of flowers inimitably copied in snowflakes. 1 


picturesque and beautiful half-mile from the river-gate to 
door—over meadow and brook, and along the ied 4 
glen—will never be more super 
summer, than I saw it—riding alone, too, a most unwilling ™ 


lionaire, to have such wealth to myself—in the midst of win 


— 


| 
| 
: 3, 
Saw, 
\ 
adhered to all parts of their bod- 
ae ies, and they died one after anoth- Co 
er. One alone survived, and 
i reached London so covered with 
: domesticated, and even when tame they injure their plumage by | 
dashing themselves against the bars of their cage-in their rest- | 
lessness. Whenever a bird of prey peas water | 
te Miah Say, wales he the feathered 
B . fraternity. Owls are their deadly enemy. Whenever a sports- 
man appears, they utter the same cries, and alarm the whole 
woods. When tamed, they can, like crows, be taught to repeat | 
certain words, and imitate the filing of a saw, etc. Though not | 


hid 


.omon. Their friends in the city 


« the soi 
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THE RED THRUSH. 
here before us one of those charming bird scenes | 
with only Andabon could delineate: at once the work of an 


ist, a naturalist and a poet. We have before us a thrilling | 
pera of bird-life, a bird-tragedy, as it were, that thrills the heart 
of the spectator, like some sad event in human life. A felon 
snake has invaded the peaceful retreat of a pair of thrushes, has 
killed the mother-bird, and darts out his spiteful tongue, hissing 
at the brave but agonized survivor, who stands on the edge of his 
nest defying his aggressor. Another pair of neighbor thrushes, 
hearing the notes of distress, have flown to the rescue, and are 
bravely waging war against thecommonenemy. The red thrush, 
or little mocking bird of Amer'ca, has a black, slender, longish — 
beak, slightly curved, compress d, pointed, arched over the middle — 
mandible, sharp on the edges, the end curved, the lower mandible, | 
clear blue at the base, is almost ee the nostrils oblong, half 
closed by a membrane. The gineral form of the bird is elegant 
and light ; its feet brown, long and strong ; its tarsi, compressed, 
are reticulated towards the upper part, as wel! as the toes and tibia. 
Its soft plumage is spotted, dapyled is the word. The first pen 
of the wings is short; the fourth anl fifth longer; there are a 
dozen in the tail, all long and va- 
iated. The iris is yellow. The 
ral color of the bird is a bril- 
liant reddish brown. Across the 
two long wings, on the extremity 
of the little = on 
the second eathers, are two 
fine white a fringed with black 
above. The under part of the 
bird is of a yellowish white, with 
spots of rich brown; the last 
covers of the tail, tinged with red, 
appear less deep. The length of 
these birds exceeds seven et 
he spread of the wings twelve. 
The oe is built in the black oak, 
a common species in Kentucky, 
the wood of which serves for fuel, 
while the abundant acorns fatten 
. The black snake, which is 
very active, climbs along the 
trunks of trees, and glides among 
the bushes and disappears with 
such velocity that it escapes 
all pursuit. ‘This snake feeds on 
birds, frogs, eggs, little quadru- 
peds, and shows a great antipath 
toother species of serpents, whic 
he fights, to the death, on the 
slightest. provocation, although 
destitute of fangs. 


FARMING IN PALESTINE. 

Two years ago an effort was 
made in a new line to ameliorate 
the condition of the inhabitants of 
Palestine. Seven Amzcricans, 
with improved ploughs and other 
tools, and American seeds, located 
upon a piece of land seven miles 
from Jerusalem, one mile from 
Bethlehem, and made preparations 
for farming after the American 
system. Their location was in the 
valley of Artos, upon the ve 
site of one of the gardens of Sol- 


were much opposed to their going 
out there to reside, urging them, if 
they were determined to cultivate 
the soil, to keep their residence 
in the city, for fear of the Arabs. 
This did not suit their plans, and 
they took up their residence on 
their land and commenced oper- 
ations, ploughing deep with one of 
our best ploughs, harrowing with 
an iron-toothed harrow, such as 
was never seen there before, and 
planting corn, oes, beans, 
peas, oats, barley, wheat and all 
other sorts of garden-vegetables ; 
in short, making a perfect Amer- 
ican farm. The operations, in- 
stead of exciting the jealousy of 
the Arabs, aroused them to a state 
of surprise, and the news of what 
Americans at Solomon’s were 
doing, and the wonderful tools 
y were using, and how 
e and quiet they were, never 
saying anything about their reli- 
gion, flew on the wings of the 
Wind ; visitors came to look and 
wonder. The id manner in 
which the smith heated his iron, 
and hammered it into just such a 
shape as he desired, was beyond 
the comprehension of the simple- 
minded people. One day the farm 
received a visit from twenty-five 
sheiks, who inspececd the tools, 
and the way they were used, and the effect they produced, and 
looked at the growing crops, so much beyond everything they had | 
seen before, and then turned their heads together to consult upon | 
Wonders they had witnessed. The conclusion was that the 
People must possess a very superior kind of religion, as that isthe | 
Standard upon which they base all their estimates of character. | 
Y made applications at once for several of their sons to serve | 
= sbprentices to learn American farming, and did not even object — 
that hey should be taught the American religion ; for surely, said 
they, it must be better for them to cultivate such a fruitfal soil | 
a starve in the city, as many of them have done; and they | 
sin to apply for situations as laborers, notwithstanding that the 


Priests always ta thas was te the national 
character OF the ws. But, under protection of the 
American farmers, the Arabs will permit them to labor, and it is 


now & matter of serious discussion among those who know of the’ 
Success of this enterprise, whether the most feasible plan for col- 
onizing the Jews in Palestine is not to make them cultivators of 
title or Owing to some difficulty which arose in to the 


PENNY MICROSCOPES. 

There is an ingenious mechanic in London who sells micro- 
scopes at a penny each. They are made of a common pill-box ; 
the bottom taken out and a piece of window glass substituted. A 
small eye-hole is bored in the lid, and thereon is placed the lens, 
the whole apparatus being painted black. Upon looking through 
one of these microscopes we were surprised to find hundreds of 
creatures, apparently the size of earth-worms, swimming about 
in all directions ; yet on the object-glass nothing could be seen 
but a small speck of flour and water, conveyed there on the end 
of a lucifer match from a common inkstand, which was nearly 
full of this vivifted paste. Another microscope exhibited a single 
representative of the animal kingdom showing his impatience of 
imprisonment by kicking vigorously. Though we must confess 
a shudder, we could not help admiring the beauty of construction 
of this little monster, which, if at liberty, would have excited 
murderous feelings unfavorable to the prolongation of its exis- 
tence. The sharp-pointed mouth, with which he works his dig- 
gings ; his side-claws wherewith to hold on while at work ; and 
his Tittle heart, pulsating slowly but forcibly, and sending a stream 
of blood down the large vessel in the centre of his white and 


THE RED THRUSH. 


| transparent body, could also be seen and wondered at. When 


the stock of this sort of game runs short, a common ca-rot seed 
is substituted, which, when looked at through a magnifier, is mar- 
vellously like an animal having a thick body and numerous legs 
projecting from the sides ; so like an animal that it has been mis- 
taken by an enthusiastic philosopher for an animal created in, or 
by, a chemical mixture in conjunction with electricity. We 
bought several of these microscopes, determined to find out how 
all this could be done for a penny. An eminent microscopist 
examined them, and found that the magnifying power was twenty 
diameters. The cost of a lens made of glass, of such a power, 
would be from three to four shillings. How, then, could the 
whole apparatus be made for a single penny? A pen-knife 
revealed the mpeusry. The pill-box was cut in two, and then it 
appeared that the lens was made of Canada balsam, a transparent 
gum. The balsam had been heated, and carefully dropped into 
the eyehole of the pill-box. It then assumed the proper size, 
shape, transparency and polish of a well nd lens. Our in- 
genious lens-maker informed me that he had been selling these 
microscopes for fifteen , and that he and his family conjointly 
made them. One child cut out the pill-boxes, another the gap, 
another put them , his wife painted them black and he 
made the lenses.—N. Y. Mirror. 


EDMUND KEAN AND CHARLES KEMBLE. 

Between the impersonations of Kean and Kemble there was a 
frontal opposition arising from the opposite nature of their different 
temperaments. Kean never played a part thoroughly : he disre- 
garded unity altogether—probably he was incapable of forming 
for himself a complete or harmonious idea of any dramatic char- 
acter. He acted detached portions alone; but upon these he 
flung himself with all his mind, and soul, and strength, moral 
and physical. For such abrupt and spasmodic efforts he possessed 
particular physical qualifications. An unrivalled command of 
sinewy and expressive gesture ; eyes that emitted tender or bale- 
fal light; a brow and lips that expressed vigor, intensity, and 
indomitable resolution ; and a voice running through the entire 
gamut of passion, and passing easily from an exquisitely touching 
tenderness to the harshest dissonance of vehement passion. Hence 
Kean, who was seldom happy in long sustained speeches, was 
incomparable in all striking, sudden and impulsive passages. 
Who that ever heard can forget the unutterable tenderness of his 
roy 3 to Desdemona soliciting for Cassio’s restoration to favor : 


t him come when he will, I can deny thee nothing ;” the 
blank, comfortless despair of his “ Pasowell the tranquil mind, 
farewell content ;” or the hot, 
tearless agony of his “ O, Desde- 
mona, away, away.” Who that 
ever saw him can forget his attitude 
and look—the one graceful as a 
panther in act to spring, the other 
deadly as a basilisk prepared to 
strike—when awaiting the close 
of Anne of Warwick’s clamorous 
passion of grief? or the glance of 
Overreach when Marrall turns 
against him ? or the recoil of Luke 
from his overweening mistress 
Lady Frugal? or Shylock’s yell 
of triumph—“ A Daniel come to 
judgment?” or the fascination of 
is dying eyes in Richard, when, 
unarmed and wounded to death, 
his soul seemed yet to fight with 
Richmond?! In recording these 
gifts—endowments of nature rath- 
er than results of study—we de- 
sire to draw and to impress this 
distinction: 1. That such intel- 
lectual and physical qualities as 
Kean possessed belong to the 
emotional rather than to the poet- 
ical phase of the drama; that the 
opportunities for their employ- 
ment are of rare occurrence, and 
are seldom offered except by 
Shakspeare himself; and that 
they do not and should not be 
supposed to supersede the earnest 
study of human nature, or that 
mental and bodily discipline which 
the vocation of the actor demands. 
2. That whereas an actor like 
Kean is extremely limited in his 
range of parts (the number of 
his great parts was six or seven 
a most), an actor like Charles 
Kemble, in view of his catholic 
study of art as a whole, of his 
high general cultivation, of his 
patient elaboration of details, is 
enabled to fill with success various 
and even dissimilar departments 
of the drama, and to combine in 
one and the same person the en- 
dowments of a great tragic and a 
great comic actor. The example 
of Kean would be of little service 
to any performer not similarly 
gifted with himself; the example 
of the Kembles is available even 
to the humblest members of their 
. profession, and so long as it was 
followed and held in honor, so long 
did the stage retain performers 
capable of doing justice to the 
classical drama of England.— 
Frazer. 


A GREAT WORK IN ITALY. 

Recent letters speak of an un- 
dertaking by the king of the two 
Sicilics, which, if accomplished, 
will do more for his credit than 
anything that has yet transpired 
since his accession. We refer to 
the draining of the Lake Facino 
or Cellano. This lake lies about 
a hundred and ten miles north of 
Naples, and is surrounded by the 
highest Appenines. The melted 
snows and the rains flowing from 
these mountains run into the lake, 
and as it has no outlet, the sur- 
rounding land, which is of great 
fertility, is constantly liable to be 
submerged. Julius Casarintended 
to have had the lake drained, but did not live long enough to 
accomplish his design. The Emperor Claudius undertook it, and 
employed thirty thousand men for eleven years in ome em 
canal through the mountains ; but his work was destroyed by his 
successor. Through succeeding ages the work was repeated! 
resumed, but never completed. At length King Ferdinand II. 
has granted to a Neapolitan company, chiefly, however, composed 
of Frenchmen, certain advantageous terms, ang they are about 
commencing operations on the old work of Claudius, and they 
are to finish it within eight years. The lake is to be entirely 
drained, and the effect, it is said, will be the reclamation of thirty- 
three thousand acres of the richest land, which will become the 
property of the company. With the use of gunpowder and the 
apparatus of modern science, the work will not be near so difficult 
as it was in the time of Claudius. Antiquarians are looking for- 
ward to the draining of the lake with much interest, for three 
ancient cities have been swallowed up in the water, which, it is 
supposed, will reveal treasures of antiquity equal to those of 
Pompeii. During the reign of Charles the Third, in the latter 
part of the fourteenth century, the waters fell so low that the ruins 
of the ancient city of Valeria were revealed, and statues of Clau- 
dius, Agrippina and Nero were recovered. The other buried cities 
are Penna and Archippus.—Philadelphia Bulletin. 
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ra little colony moved last year to the Plains of Sharon. The ; 
a consists now of ten Americans, male and female, and 2 
Germans.— Granite Farmer. | ae 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
LILLIE, 


BY MRS. M. W. CURTIS. 


* Too lovely for earth,” sang the angel band, 
As they gazed from the beautiful epirit-land— 
**oo holy for earth, we will beckon her here ;""— 
O do not detain her when angels are near. 


“Too lovely for earth,” said the young mother’s heart, 
As she tearfully clasped her—“ dear thou art, 
Sweet little Lillie, our only one; 
The Saviour is calling—his will be done.” 


The lovelight faded, and eyes grew dim, 
For dear little Lillie had gone to Him. 
She liveth now in a radiant home, 

Where death and sighing can never come. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial. ] 


CORONATION DAY. 


BY FRANCES P, PEPPERELL. 

Bertranv DE Borv, as all the world knew, was a man of 
great wit and talent, more learned than most of his contempora- 
ries, and lord of a small dominion, lving between the continental 
possessions of King Henry II. of England, and Philip of France, 
which he continued to hold through political sagacity and adven- 
turous courage ; for knowing well, that should his neighbors be 
at a loss for a bone of contention, his own property would rap- 
idly be dismembered, many averred that he spared no pains to 
foment both internal and public dissensions among them. To- 
day, his troubadours at the French court sung pungent satires on 
the effeminate cowardice of its royalty, that inflamed the irate 
Philip anew. To-morrow, himself in the halls of Henry, the 
wine untasted before him, with scathing wit made the old mon- 
arch’s sore heart writhe, and gaily exaggerating a slight affront, 
and revealing an idle weakness of the rival, he lighted the torch 
of war afresh. He it was, who incited the princes to insurrection, 
even now the bosom-friend of Richard, the Lion-Hearted, and 
in his hospitable castle the young Prince Harry had expired. 
War was with this extraordinary man a science, a study, a pas- 
sion, a delight—and love as yet unknown. 

The sun had four hours since passed the meridian, one sum- 
mer’s day, when a slight skiff, now as a sudden gust took the 
flapping sail, flew forward, rocking itself in momentary pauses 
and darting off again, or drifted slowly with the tide, as the will 
of him who held an oar, but seldom used it, or of him whose 
heedless elbows weighed upon the whip-staff, might direct. Yel- 
low hair, beneath a small cloth cap, clustered sunnily around the 
temples of the former, and his gigantic stature was that of a 
well-knit and symmetrical athlete. The black curls of the other 
streamed behind him, as the boat danced onward, and from under 
a large straw hat, great black eyes gleamed like jewels in a mine. 
His long, slender limbs were disposed carelessly, but with con- 
summate grace, whither he would, in defiance of all nautical 
rules, and a smile, shifting from sinister to tender, like an April 
day, was forever hovering about his mouth. Who, standing on 
shore would have said, ‘‘ Yonder is Prince Richard, the Lion- 
Hearted, and that dark man Bertrand de Boru ?” 


The hand of Richard lay on the side of the boat, and the sun, 
shining full on the diamond signet thereon, threw a sheet of light 
into his companion’s face. 

“ Thou wilt embrown thy snowy hand!” he said. “ Hast no 
veil or scarf to hide it in?” 

“Tush, De Boru! thy shafts are wasted! But now, being 
none to listen, save yon struggling fish, who, unless like those of 
the Arab tale, must perforce be silent—” 

“* Methinks,”’ interrupted Bertrand, ‘‘a pilgrimage to that 
Eastern land would be well repaid by the possession of that very 
piscatory tribe.” 

“ Better, if it redeem the cross from dishonor.” 

Bertrand smiled. 

“ As thou wert saying—” said he. 

“Ay. Thou knowest, as I told thee a while agone, that Ilack 
means for this—this—” 

“ Rebellion ?” 

“Nor better, nor less. Thou hast them not, and I must seek 
aid of the Jews. Naught easier, thou sayest? But I have no 
longer any power to obtain it, and thou, Bertrand, must mort- 
gage thy best stronghold to them; having brought me into the 
labyrinth, thou must also be my Ariadne.” 

“Theseus deserted her.” 

“Thou canst say one thing and do another.” 

“ Bertrand de Boru never breaks faith! and I care not if thou 
dost desert me, Dick; go we to the Jews straightway. Is it 
Ephraim 

Lifting himself easily, he turned the rudder shorewards. “ Your 
highness will tatk to windward ; taut! all right!” he said, and in 
a few moments the keel cut the sand; mounting the steeds tied 
in a distant thicket, they soon went their way to London. After 
an hour’s ride, avoiding the noble squares, and threading the low 
and poor streets of the city, they entered the Jews’ quarter. 
Winding through many narrow lanes and squalid avenues, they 
came at last upon a small alley where the roofs of the ancient 
buildings almost met above, and knocking repeatedly with their 
whipstocks on the sunken door, they were at last admitted by 
one who led their horses away, while a venerable looking person- 
age accosted them from within. The prince, presenting De Boru, 
quickly opened his errand, and awaited a reply. 


“ Let his royal highness expect me here,” said the gray-haired 
usurer. “My lord will accompany me, that I may secure the 
parchments.”” 

“ Thou fearest lest I woo thy handsome daughter again !” said 
the prince, sneeringly. 

“No man dares woo her but once !” 

“ By my faith! no! for she is a tigress!’ answered Richard, 
as the twain left him. 

Ascending a long flight of worn steps, and traversing a dark 
and narrow hall, descending and ascending once more, and cross- 
ing a suite of empty, desolate rooms, they paused before a low 
and obscure door, which the Jew threw open. 

From the hard deal of the floor without, Bertrand de Boru 
sunk in a velvet hush of snow and crimson, a bewildering en- 
tanglement of rose and leaf and berry. No other Christians yet 
knew of such voluptuousness. Groups of statuary, relieved 
against the dark picturesqueness of trailing draperies woven in 
Gobelin looms, and richly hewn and intersected cedrine panels, 
opposed him. Planted easily, hither and thither, were ivory 
stands of flowers that loaded the atmosphere with aromatic fra- 
grance, and among whose branches gorgeous songsters fluttered 
airily. There were paintings over which Apelles and Par- 
rhassius might have despaired, an open virginal and folios of 
copied music, a harp and lute, and beneath a golden and thickly 
begemmed canopy, wonderfully illuminated parchment scrolls of 
the Hebrew Scriptures. No windows were visible, but in their 
stead, silver mirrors set in delicate lines of moresque gilding, 
flashed back the brilliancy of twenty lustres that depended from 
the richly carved and thousand-hued ceiling. 


In the centre of the room, bursting through the floor and falling 
again, with a Danan shower into a marble basin mosaiced with 
pomegranates and amaranths, rose a fountain in a silvery col- 
umn ; with a dash and a shimmer tossing its spray almost level 
with the purple and gold-encrusted arch of the ceiling ; and by its 
side, sat, among cushions of rosy silk, a woman, threading jew- 
els on a silver cord. A dark skin with its rich carmine stain 
upon the cheeks, a slender, drooping nose, thin, finely-cut, red 
lips, and above a brow smooth as polished marble, great masses 
of raven black hair, falling half unbraided from strings of glit- 
tering coins—met the admiring and astonished gaze of Bertrand ; 
while lifting heavy lids, shining, haughty eyes, that like the Greek 
god, shot arrows of splendid flame from dark surroundings, 
glanced at the stranger, and subsided into the former indifference 
of the drooping lashes, without other motion. 


“ Be seated, my lord!” said the old Jew. “Rachel, my child, 
thou wilt salute Lord Bertrand de Boru.” 

The young Jewess rose slowly, bent her elegant head and of- 

fered her cheek for Bertrand’s kiss. Then as she struck her hands 
together, two beautiful slaves, bearing a tray of sweetmeats en- 
tered and withdrew. Pouring forth the wine, Rachel touched it 
to her own lips and presented it to Bertrand, and the old man 
left the room. 
* Ina moment he returned, followed by a little, white-robed ne- 
gro, who bore three bags of gold, and placing them on a marble 
tablet, retired. Bertrand and the Jew, speaking in an under tone, 
had performed a few necessary ceremonies in a distant portion 
of the apartment, when the round arm of the Jewess, flashing 
with jewels, entwined a cedrine pilaster before them. Stamping 
her foot, bare, save a low slipper, from under the overflowing 
skirt of yellow silk : 

“Father!” she said, “what dost thou now? Dost thou buy 
me a patrimony with blood? Dost thou set father against son ? 
Woe unto thee, then, Ephraim Abu Erika.” 

“The fathers have eaten a sour grape, and the children’s 
teeth are set on edge,” he said. 

“Woe to the rebellious children !” she cried, with a fuller stat- 
ure before them. ‘ The lying children! When thou, O my fa- 
ther, shalt make an end to deal treacherously, they shall deal 
treacherously with thee! Shall it not be so with the taker of 
usury, as with the giver of usury tohim? Let no man sow dis- 
sension in a household!” and tearing the glittering lace scarf 
from her hair, she rent it in two, and the delicate fragments float- 
ed down from her outstretched hands and fell at Bertrand de 
Boru’s feet, while her blazing eyes pierced him through and 
through. The silent old man with bloodless lips and trembling 
hands, put the bags into a small trunk, and the little slave, 
appearing again at his summons, bore it away. 

“ Art thou mad, old man?” cried Bertrand, first stupified, then 
amazed. ‘“ A Jew refuse usury !” 

“Go!” said the Jewess, pointing with rosy finger-tip to the 
door, “before thou rousest the lion! As he disappointed thee 
now, when King Henry shall besiege and capture thee, Rachel, 
the Jewess—Ephraim, the Jew, will ransom thee!” and going 
quietly she sunk once more among her cushions, while the Jew 
and Bertrand went out the door. 


as they rejoined the prince. 

Richard sprang forward and seizing the old man by the throat, 
cried : 

“Ho! thou dog! dost thou beard me again? Wilt thwart my 
well laid plans once more *?” 

“ Unhand him, thou giant,” said Bertrand. “ Take thine anger 
elsewhere! If a Jew has a conscience, let him use it.”’ 

There was a tone in the careless Bertrand’s voice that Richard 
well understood, and dependent as he was upon the other’s tact 
and skill, he loosed his hold. 


“She might not be thy highness’s wife,” said the Jew. ‘“ The 
Jewess is too proud to stoop to less.” 


“ Hearken, craven!” said the prince. “On the feast of my 


“He refuses usury!” said Bertrand, with a significant smile, 


“ This comes,” he said, “‘ of thy witch of a daughter! the hag!” - 


coronation day, let but one of thy accursed race present himself, 
and not a Jew shall breathe life in this quarter!” and the two 
departed. 

But above, in the room of Eastern splendor, sat the Jewess, 
defiance, indifference, calfiness, gone from her. The beautiful 
eyes were suffused with tears, the long, taper fingers clenched 
above her low, white forehead. 

“‘ He forgetteth,” she murmured. “ He, who saved me from 
the Norse, false Eleanor of Guienne bringeth him to wed Eve! 
Once he vowed—but men break vows as easily as hearts!” and 
she dashed away the drops. 


Queen Eleanor, after her husband had frustrated her design of 
leaving England to join her sons in France, had been put ing 
state of honorable confinement, being unguarded indeed, but 
having passed her word not to leave her residence, and Eleanor's 
word was to be trusted. Knowing the great use Bertrand de 
Boru, through his political experience and great generalship, 
might be both to herself and her sons whom first he had incited to 
rebellion, she endeavored to bind him closer to her house by the 
ties of relationship, and for that end had brought over her niece, 
the beautiful Eve of Guienne. Her desires had been fully 
equalled, for only the heart steeled by the bewitchments of Eve, 
eould have resisted the once all-powerful force of Rachel the Jew. 
ess. If many a month ago, he had brought the latter, rescued 
from Scandinavian cruelties, into his castle, and had escorted her 
to her unknown father’s home in Germany, himself in a heedless 
admiration having paid her vow for vow—in war, in government, 
in tourneying, the memory of the Jewess had grown ever faint. 
er. Indeed, at the time he had seen but little of her, while, on 
the contrary, she had listened hours to the rapt recitals of his 
noble deeds—and if now her heart bled over the recollection, 
what knew he? What recked he? What recks any man? 


Queen Eleanor sat in her private bower chamber, which wasa 
marvel of splendor to the English people. The floor was cover. 
ed with lead drawn into gaily painted tiles, and here and theresa 
mat of straw. The walls were completely hung with painted 
arras, whose representations were vividly grotesque. Through 
an open lattice came the murmur of leaves from the dark gar- 
den without, and one actual bough laden with white blossoms, 
protruded temptingly within. One or two large arm-chairs, 4 
tablet of carved oak and a couch, completed the furniture of the 
apartment. The queen sat looking on an ivory cross, and on 
the couch slept the pearl of Britain, the flower of Guienne, the 
ladie-love of Bertrand de Boru. There she lay ; a confused heap 
of spangled gauze and glowing brede, of delicate white silks and 
Venetian laces ; long, dark streams of hair entwined with pearls 
and corals, semi-circles of drooping lashes on oval, fine-grained 
cheeks, a bare, round shoulder, a rosiness suffased with smiles, 
and, at the moment of a servant’s entrance, immense dusky eyes 
raised sleepily and veiled again. 

“ There is one without, desireth speech of your majesty,” said 
the page. 

“ Admit him!” and in a moment a tall man entered, who, 
throwing off a heavy cloak, displayed the green hunting dress 
and silver horn of Sherwood Forest. 

“Welcome, my brave Huntingdon !” cried the queen. 

“Not so, your majesty! but the bold outlaw, Robin Hood.” 

“‘T have sent for thy services, then, kind Robin, because I am 
in great need. Thou seest yon sleeper, who entranceth all men 
more madly than did Cleopatra. Thou must protect her. It is 
necessary that she wed my Lord Bertrand de Boru, the bold man 
who would not turn back for a legion of evil spirits. But my 
son Richard, a sad youth, will cause me trouble here, I fear. 
And I have decreed that he shall wed Berenguella of Naples. 
Take thou my Eve with her maids and riches, and guard her in 
the forest till I demand her.” 

“ Ay, madam. To-morrow I will be without the gates, beyond 
the Jews’ quarter!” 

“Thou art a friend indeed. Richard shall not forget thee.” 

“His highness, madam, will continue my outlawry for this 
deed, and I ask no greater favor !” 

“Do not thou lose thy heart to this flower of Guienne!” 

“TI have maid Marian in the forest! adieu !” and he was gon’. 

Scarcely had he retreated, when by another door entered Rich- 
ard, and the hand of Bertrand being seen upon the open lattice, 
in an instant, with a light leap, he himself was within. Richard 
stooping, awoke his cousin with a kiss. Then Eve opened het 
sleepy eyes. ‘ Away—thou Goth!” she murmured, and sunk 
back again. Suddenly, as if aware of Bertrand’s presence, sh¢ 
sprang up with a laugh like tinkling water-<drops, and wreathing 
her silken hair around her fingers, for a moment half bashfully, 
she laughed again, and the little quivering feet raced forward, and 
throwing herself on the arm of her aunt’s chair she hid her face it 
the queen’s neck. 

“ Avoynt thee! little witch!” cried the queen, catching het 
hands and holding her at arm’s length, where she could not hide 
her blushes, “dost know thou goest hence, to-morrow ?” 

“Whither, pray?” asked the melodious voice, as Eve opened 
wide her filmy eyes. 

“De Boru attendeth thee !”’ continued the queen. 

“And where,” said Eve, “‘ will my cousin Richard be ? Ah, 
the dunce, he sleepeth!” For the prince, stretched on the couch 
that was scarcely large enough for one of his arms, lay with clo* 
ed eyes, but greedy ears; and stealing gently over to him, Eve 
Guienne thrust a thorn into his forehead. Richard bounded up. 

“Just guerdon, little maid!” said he, seizing her in his gre# 
arms, but she slipt away like an Undine, and assumed shape i® 
her aunt’s arms again. 


“Thou arta hoyden ; not a princess!” said the queen, 0 


| well pleased. 
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“Js he not my cousin? may I not torment those I love ?” said 
the sly coquette. 

All this time Bertrand sat looking silently on, and almost care- 
lessly. But there was a passion in his heart that forbade him to 
stir, that nearly stifled his breath, that sent the dark blood flush- 
ing and paling his cheek by turns, that would not suffer him to 
speak, lest his soul rising within him, his whole love should burst 
forth into being, and perhaps scorn, before his rival. And still he 
despised and laughed bitterly at himself, at being finally entranced 
and by so slight a thing. All at once Eve of Guienne began 
tearing off her bracelets of gold and throwing them on the floor. 

“Why doest thou so?” said Queen Eleanor. 

“0, that perchance,” she cried violently, “ I go from this hap- 
py place and those I love, knowing not whither nor why—alone— 
dost cease to love? Is Richard angered? Is —” 

“ Bertrand de Boru goeth with thee !” 

A haughty flash of contempt wreathed the voluptuous lips 
turned fall apon him, followed by a quick, arch smile, then a sud- 
dent burst of tears, and a vehement outbreak of angry temper. 

“J will retarn to Guienne !” she exclaimed, starting up, tread- 
ing on her bracelets and striking her hands. “I will not linger! 
I will go away where I am loved!” And she flang a ring from 
her finger at the feet of Richard, and began unwinding a chain — 
from her neck. “I will not speak fair again—never! I will be | 
anun! that indeed!” and suddenly as her anger had arisen, it 
ceased. For catching sight of the bough of white blossoms, she 
ran towards them, and placking a handfal disposed them charm- 
ingly about her person, and tripped smilingly back, like a petted 
child or an artful beanty. “Thou thinkest me wayward,” she 
said, and putting her mouth close to the queen’s ear, she whis- 
pered : “ Dost thow believe Bertrand may care for me?” 

Richard had meanwhile guarded an incorrigible silence. 

“By my soul, Bertrand!” he uttered at last, “T will be 
revenged on that Jewess !”’ 

“And how will the Lion-Hearted effect vengeance on a 
woman 

The next morning the Lady Eve, wrapped in a cloth habit of | 
dark blue that singularly became her astonishing beauty, was 
placed in a lofty litter, borne on the shoulders of stout servitors, 
her maidens riding on ponies beside it, and Lord Bertrand de 
Boru, who was obliged to be unknown in London, awaiting them | 
without the gates. They had nearly reached the first quarter, | 
when a cry went up,—‘‘ The wanton Eve of Guienne, friend of | 
the wicked queen, a conspirator against the good king’s life !” 

The ramor flew among a populace always ready for a disturb- | 
ance, and seizing stones and clogs, they hurried to the scene of 
action. On the first confusion of fierce cries and shouts, one 
in the van, more adventurous than the rest, tore aside the cur- 
tains, and Eve of Guienne appeared to the more curious than 
angry multitude, leaning on her elbow and gazing at them with 
surprised eyes. Childish smiles instantly illuminated her face, 
beneath its shade of snow plumes. 

“ They want money, Gilbert !” said she, in her sweet Southern | 
tongue, not at all understanding the barbaric jangle of their | 
language. “ Give them gold!” 

Whether it was the gold that stilled the tumult, or whether the | 
people felt intuitively a compassionate and protecting instinct | 
for so beautiful, weak and smiling a plaything, cannot be told ; | 

| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


an instant they paused, and then one crying, “ Will you let her 
smiles bewitch ye, men!” hurled his clog at the litter. The bear- 
ers stooping to avoid it, tilted the litter low upon one side, and a 
woman threw herself in, unperceived in the distraction. 
Rachel, the Jewess. 

“He loves thee!” said she to the wondering little beauty, | 
“therefore I will save thee !”” The bearers recovered their bal- 
ance, striking with their staves at their oppressors, and the litter 
rose above the shoulders of the crowd once more, when, parting 
the curtains, which had closed again, Rachel stepped forward, | 
and confronted the populace. She paused a moment before the 
people struck into silence by her courage and majestic mien. 

“It is the queen !” they said, in subdued murmurs, seeing the 
sun striking on her diamond frontlet. Rachel instantly saw and 
seized the advantage she had gained. 

“ Disperse, all of ye!” she cried, in their own dialect, extend- 
ing her long arm towards them. “ Cometh a crowd to tread out 
two women? Fear the king’s vengeance for his insulted wife !’’ 

“The king hateth thee !”’ screamed one brutal voice to the fic- 
titious queen, whose eyes flashed like fires, as she said : 

“If so, wretch ! I should not be here. Look to thyself! Elea- 
nor of Gaienne loveth the English people, nor would willingly 
punish them, but one word of her’s could call out forces that 
would hew ye all in pieces! wives and babes! Disperse! I 


command ye !”” 

There was a backward movement in the crowd, over which 
Rachel still towered like a Judith, and in a few moments the 
members of the mob left the streets gradually to their usual ap- 
pearance, When the bewildered Eve of Guienne would have 
covered her preserver’s hands with kisses, the Jewess was gone. 
And on reaching the gate, Eve, no wise disturbed, was taken from 
litter to palfrey, amd’ rode om by the side-of Bertrand de Boru. 

Merrily they reached the confines of Sherwood Forest, with 
Song and laughter, and with but one adventure with the king’s 
men, in which, while the lithe, tall figure of Bertrand charged in 
the valley, aided by Robin Hood and the forces springing up 
from every ambush, Eve standing on the hill, clapped her hands 
and laughed with glee; but when Bertrand returned, his arm 
slightly wounded, all the color forsook her face, and with a de- 
mure sobriety she bound it as if the wound were one that endan- 
gered her own life. A few days Bertrand tarried in the forest, 


It was 


and all the hours flew by on rosy wings. 
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One morning, following a bird from bush to bush, Eve of 
Guienne, in her shining, snowy raiment, entering a glen, a para- 
dise of earthly beauty, sat herself by the side of a stream, skip- 
ping pebbles over the waters that tarned into radiant prisms bo- 
neath them. For no long time had she sat there, her eyes grow- 
ing daskier with calm thought (and indeed, for a few days past, 
she had assumed a most womanly bearing), before Bertrand, re- 
turning from the chase, spied her through a vista of oaks, and 
sought her. He had a bunch of fragrant, purple bells in his 
hand which he silently presented. Eve took them, as he gave 
them, without a word. A moment, the tears kept pouring into 
her eyes and she bit her lip to restrain herself; the next, throw- 
ing the flowers into the brook, she stood up and fell again on 
her knees, with her face against a cold rock, while her frame 
shook with sobs. An arm surrounded her, the little head was 
drawn back, curved lips, never before parted but for sarcastic wit, 
grew to her own in one long kiss. The grief was stilled, the 
fear forgotten, the womanly bearing disappeared—she started to 
her feet, gathering blashes around hefself from head to foot, then 
kissed his brow, his cheeks, his mouth, in a childish passion. 


| Within a week, Bertrand de Boru left for his castle on the 


continent, for he heard that the king was marching to besiege it. 

A month had passed, and the white sails of the royal fleet bore 
back a victorious king and a captive, for Bertrand de Boru, the 
daring and successful warrior, had been taken only by a shame- 
fal stratagem ; and now, any noble would have staked his head 
that Bertrand de Boru’s would roll in the sand, whenever the 
king could sufficiently complete his vengeance, by bringing Eve 
of Guienne to witness his death. 

The old, heart-broken monarch ordered Bertrand to be brought 
before him. The great doors opened, and the guards, standing 
back, admitted the captive, unchained, but unarmed. With a 
haughty glance he took in the whole scene—the king whom he 
had injured, though in self-defence, whose sons, by goads of sat- 
ire he had aroused to sedition, the scorning courtiers who once 
had fawned upon him; the ladies, who, in palmier days, would 
have given their little finger tips (and he knew it) for one smile 


| from his mocking lips; and folding his arms, he stood proudly 
| erect, with the old bitter smile, and at a distance. 


“T think, Bertrand, thy wit has failed thee!’ exclaimed the 
king. 

A quick expression of savage triumph writhed across Ber- 
trand’s face, followed by a gleam of pity. He bowed low to the 


| king, and said in a cutting tone : 


“Yes, my lord, it failed me on the day that the valiant 
young king, your son, expired; on that day I lost sense, wit and 
knowledge.” 

The king bounded forward, staggered and fell. 

“His majesty fainteth!” cried one, and they bore him to an 
adjoining room. Once more the door opened. A tall female, 
deeply veiled and wrapped in a superb Indian shawl, followed by 
a slave bearing a coffer, passed through, and with an imperious 
gesture, entered the room of the king. A quarter of an hour had 
elapsed, when Bertrand was summoned within. The room was 
empty of all save his majesty and Rachel, the Jewess. 

ransom is paid!” said the king, rising. ‘Ten thousand 
marks! Thank thon thy ransomer !’’—and he left them. 

In the midst of his promised happiness with Eve of Guienne, 
Bertrand’s heroic soul had faced death and dared it. Now, a 
great rage overwhelmed him in his unexpected relief, that he 
should owe life to her whom he had perhaps wronged. But his 
nature was too noble for so unworthy an emotion, and going for- 
ward he would have taken her hands, have poured forth thanks— 
but she drew them back, and only with clear, serious eyes looked 
him through and through. Bertrand would not shrink, nor would 
he be the first to break the silence. A long time it lasted. Still 
Bertrand never quailed. She turned from him. 

“Not Holofernes to Judith, not Sisera to Jael, did as thou—’”’ 
she muttered, with ghastly lips and face. ‘‘ Never shall I look on 
him again—can I not control myself? Must I tell my misery to 
him who rejoiceth thereat? Women of old slew and cursed. 
Anna the prophetess foretold. Is her gift lost to our people? I 
will tell thee, Bertrand de Boru!” she cried, coming back to him. 
“ When in thy dreams thou seest Rachel with a bloody line across 
her bosom, know that thou dost draw it! for thou alone, of all 
the world, hast wronged me !”’ 

Her cheeks flushed wildly again, her lips pulped fall, her eyes 
glowed, her whole splendor, more brilliant for the moment than 
even Eve of Guienne’s, corruscated over face and figure and 
went out. 

“Tf I have wronged thee, Rachel,” said the deep, sad tones of 
Bertrand, “it was unwittingly. I am yet thy friend. We both 
misjudged ourselves !” 

“Thy hands are defiled with blood, thy lips have spoken lies, 
therefore is judgment far from thee !”’ 

“Come thou with me, Rachel, to a home of happiness, where 
we will win thee back to gentleness.” 

“Never! I will not curse! I cannot bless! I can only die. 
Thon hast betrayed me !” she exclaimed vehemently, striking her 
tender breast. ‘‘ Let the thought of me, Bertrand de Boru, flit 
across thy happiness like the wing of the destroying angel, and 

blast it!’ And then throwing herself on her knees, she wrung her 
hands, crying, “Have I indeed cursed thee? I am as a whirl- 
wind. Forgive me! 0, forget me! cursed rather be the day 
wherein I was born!” and she stretched out her arms tenderly, as 
one would to a little child. “I degrade myself in despair,” she 
said, rising. “‘ Thou wilt see me yet once again, but I shall not 
see thee,”’—and pulling her veil about her, she went out. 


The old king had died, cursing his children, and Richard, the 
Lion- Hearted, swayed the sceptre of England. Fate and Beren- 


guella of Naples had reconciled him to ths union of Bertrand de 
Bora and Eve of Guienne ; and this very morn, his coronation 
day, had the bishop of Winchester made the twain one. The 
feast was spread in the great halls magnificently decorated for 
the occasion. Wealth was spread upon the boards, beauty sur- 
rounded them, but the pearl of all, Eve of Guienne, in robes of 
white more glittering and gauzy than she ever wore before, half 
lay on the velvet couch, between Queen Eleanor and her own 
wedded lord, Bertrand de Boru; beyond Eleanor, sat the king. 

The heavier courses had been dismissed, and wine and song and 


| mirth were passing freely, with a hundred changes, where wo- 


men were not excluded. There came a little hush, and skilful 
serfs behind, ringing out accompaniments, Eve of Guienne, 
scarcely raising herself from Bertrand’s shoulder, with drooping 
lashes and but half-parted lips, sung or rather sighed : 
“ The grape is bursting in the woods, 
The aun on yellow moss is shining. 
Wid birds stream south upon the wind, 
Still thou and [ are intertwining 
This one long wreath of rosemary and rue. 
Drop thou the thread away, 
Loosen thy glance to-day, 
Smile on me. smile on me, tender and true! 
Down where the vines stray, 
Fling thou those blossoms gay. 
None but my beauty reck thou to view! 
While «weet skies are o'er us bent, 
Close thy tired lids and sleep— 
Alas, for all merriment, 
Some others weep.”’ 

In the wild caprice of her natare, Eve had chosen her song but 
illy ; for a damp sadness stole over the guests, but a moment be- 
fore hilarious. Saddest of all were the long-cut eyes of two dark- 
bearded Jews, at the foot of the table, beyond the salt. 

“ By my sword! I swore it!” cried Richard, leaping from hia 
chair, “I swore no Jew should live, and this chancing! Let 
out the wild beasts! Advance the soldiery! Stavonter! Let 
no Jew be alive within the walls, at sunset.” 

Instantly all was confusion. The Jews were flung forth. A 
terrible tumult arose in the streets, but the doors were closed, and 
the mirth within grew more boisterous from its sudden check. 
But a trouble came, ere long, into Bertrand’s eye. It seemed to 
him as though he were spell-bound, and heard that one voice, that 
was to be the Nemesis of his life, calling him. 

“Thou art avenged on the Jewess!”’ he exclaimed. ‘Come !” 
and he rushed from the banquet hall. The king madly followed, 
neither from love or hate but as by some stronger power. 
The crowd, full of violence and thirsting for blood, opened for 
the steed of the king and his companion, and two women follow- 
ing with other nobles, and they came to the Jews’ quarter. The 
houses were undemolished, though sacked, but every door-stone 
was stained with blood. Bertrand de Boru rushed into one 
where three months before he had knocked for usury, the pale 
and speechless Eve of Guienne clinging to him, and following. 
Open tranks were strewn around ; ruins everywhere. Mounting 
the broken stairs, they traversed the hall to the Oriental room, 


whence gushed a flood of golden light. They entered. It was 
quiet and unmolested. Perhaps no one had been there. Nay— 
but one only, and he had fled away, maddened at his deed. The 


sculptures were white and still; but stiller, and whiter, and more 
beautiful, stood even in death, with rigid arms entwining the ce- 
drine pillar, one, whose unveiled bosom was ensanguined with a 
purple drip—Rachel, the Jewess. 

FIGHTING POWERS OF DIFFERENT NATIONS. 

The French, proverhially a brave and excitable people, are 
brilliant and formidable in an attack. If repulsed, a revulsion 
equally violent usually takes place, and would often prove fatal 
if it were not for the precaution of placing reserves. When these 
are not wanting, they are capable of being easily rallied, and their 
fighting spirit is soon restored. ‘The Russians are less excitable ; 
but, nevertheless, in an attack are not to be surpassed in bravery 
and perseverance by the troops of any European nation, wit 
this advantage, that they appear to be incapable of panic, and, 
though they may be repulsed and defeated, they cannot he forced 
to run in confusion from the field of battle. The Prussian armies 
engaged in these campaigns, were not, for the most part, very 
young soldiers; a spirit of enthusiasm pervaded their ranks, 
which rendered them capable of the most brilliant achievements. 
In cases of defeat, the momentary hurry and confusion, to which 
all young troops are liable, were less violent with them than the 
French ; but, though easily rallied, and their patriotic enthusiasm 
soon restored, they could not rival the Russian stoicism in adversity. 
The Austrians, properly so called, were highly disciplined and 
brave, but the indenary of that race appeared deficient in energy 
when compared with the French or Prussians, and their physical 
powers could not be compared with those of the sturdy Russian 
soldiery. ‘The Bohemians appeared to be somewhat more healthy 
and robust, but did not materially differ in point of national 
character from their Austrian brethren in arms. The Hungarian 
infantry were decidedly superior to both in point of energy and 
physical power, and the select corps of grenadiers furnished by 
that nation were equal, if not superior to any in the field—Hon. 
George Cathcart. 


THE PLEASURES OF TRAVELLING. 
In my view, the greatest enjoyments of travelling are to be 


.found in the chance delights, rather than in the official part of 


travelling. I go through a picture-gallery, enjoying with instructed 
and well-regulated satisfaction all the things I ought to enjoy. 
Down in the recesses of my mind, not communicated, perhaps, 
to any of my companions, is the secret a that the room I see 
in the distance is really the last in the’ building, and that I shall 
have to go through no more. It is a warm day, and stepping out 
upon a balcony for a moment, I see a young girl carefully helping 
her infirm mother out of church and playfully insisting upon 
carrying the market-burdens of both, far too heavy for her little 
self. I watch the pair to the corner of the street, and then turn 
back to see the pictures which mast be seen. But the pictures 
will fade from my memory sooner than this little scene which I 


saw from the balcony. I have put that by for my private gallety: 
— Compamons of my Solitude. 


Success in life de 
sets out in life.—J. R 
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THE AMERICAN PASSENGER PACKET SHIP. 

We feel much pleasure in presenting our readers with a series 
of original marine sketches, drawn for us by Mr. Wade, who un- 
derstands so well the poetry and life of the ocean. These views 
represent the most striking phases in the voyage of one of Colonel 
Train’s packet-ships from Liverpool to Boston. The first picture 
shows the vessel leaving port and being towed out of the Mersey 
by asteam-tug. She is crowded with passengers, who are taking 
their last look at the familiar face of the city. On the quarter- 
deck are the cabin passengers, travelling for busin:ss or pleasure, 
some of them, doubtless, afloat for the first time; others, old 
stagers, who have crossed and recrossed the Atlantic till the voy- 
age presents no novelty. The deck is thronged with steerage 
passengers, emigrants, bound to try their fortunes in a new world. 
The large proportion of these have no capital but their thews and 
sinews, and are now on board a large ship for the first time. Un- 
lettered and inexperienced, everything seems dreamlike to their 
senses—the rattling of blocks and ropes, the cries of the busy 
seamen as they heave round the capstan, the hoarse orders of the 
officers, the strange bustle alow and aloft, the rise and expansion 
of the huge masses of canvass that wing their floating home, and 
will soon cover it with piled-up clouds. Here are women with 


AN AMBRICAN 


PACKET SHIP.—LEAVING LiVERPUUL. 


swollen eyes, who have just parted with near and dear ones, per- 
haps never to meet again; mothers seeking to hush their wailing 
babes. In one place an aged woman, who has nearly reached the 
extreme term of life, sits listless and sad, scarcely conscious of 
the bustle and confusion round her. She lives not in the present, 
but in the past. Her days of hope are over; she is almost alone 
in the world, and yet clings with tenacity to a life of which the 
charms are gone. This voyage across the Atlantic is another 
dreary chapter of an existence made up of periods of strife 
with hard adversities, cheequered, as even the hardest lot 
is, with gleams of sunshine here and there. Perched on a cask, 
leaning on the bulwark and gazing sorrowfully shoreward, is a 
stalwort young peasant, who is thinking of the girl he left behind 
him. The tender passion refines his unintellectual features, and 
his lips would doubtless utter words charged with the poetry of 
natural sentiment, were they not engaged in emitting whiffe of 
smoke from a short pipe, which certainly does not breathe the 
odors of Araby the blest. His broad shoulders are decorated with 
the loose folds of a stained and shabby brown coat ; his corduro 

breeches descend just below the knee, and scarcely meet the thic 

gray stockings which increase the apparent magnitude of “ calves 
that would make a chairman stare.” He is a type of the “ finest 


SPEAKING A COLLINS STEAMER. 


| 


pisantry.”” There are children, too, gay as larks, rnanning about 
the decks, fearless, frolicksome and full of careless mirth. But 
each one of these dirty little urchins has a faithful guardian of 
either sex, so that there is not the slightest danger of his tumbling 
down the hatchway, or disappearing through a port-hole, or being 
extinguished by the bight of a cable. But at last the bustle sub- 
sides, and out of chaos comes order. The little steamer has 
accomplished her mission, the sails of the packet ship have begun 
to draw. Liverpool and Birkenhead are lost to view—the miles 
of docks and acres of shipping are to the voyagers as if ne 
never been, and, if the wind holds, before a great many hours the 
good ship will be rising and falling on the blue waves of the broad 
Atlantic, and laying her course athwart the trackless deep. 
The second picture of our series represents our packet ship 
speaking one of the Collins steamers at sea. She is backing her 
topsails and checking her way, while the captain of the steamer, 
standing on her starboard paddle-box, hails through his trumpet. 
The passengers and crew of cither vessel crowd the decks and 
eagerly listen to the exchange of salutations and such scraps of 
news as the passing moment admits of. But the yards are braced, 
the topsails and royals filled, and away plunges the good ship, 
while the steamer’s paddles paw the water, and with mutual] cheers 


aye 
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the vessels continue their course. Th. steamer soon becomes a 
mere blot on the face of the waters, and then is lost to view from 
the deck, only a dim cloud marking the place of her disappearance. 
But at last the good ship, buffeted by wind and wave, approaches 
the term of her voyage. The cry of “land!” has roused every 
soul on board of her. The languid invalid feels new life stir with- 
inhim. Our artist has given us, in his third picture, a spirited 
representation of the ship off Boston light, in a smart snow-storm. 


| 


| 


| clined plane, to the imminent danger of legs and bodies. 


MAKING BOSTON LIGHT IN A SNOW-STORM. 


The pier and the neighboring vessels are crowded with interested 
spectators. In a few moments more the ship will be alongside 
the wharf, and the gangway rigged out, up and down which 
a tide of human beings will be pouring, while trunks, boxes, 
cooking utensils and bedding will be propelled over “n° 

he 


| custom-house inspector wifl force his way aboard, heedless of the 


The courses are hauled up, the jib and topsails reefed, and while | 
the sea breaks over her laboring bow, freezing as it falls, the pilot- | 


boat dashes up on her lee. A floating spar and sail, the dismal 
token of a wreck, are wallowing in the foreground of the picture, 
but yet the sentinel tower flashes forth its faithful rays upon the 
storm, and we feel that the good ship will breast it triamphaatly, 
and bring her crew and passengers safe and sound into port. 
The last scene shows the arrival of the ship at the wharf. The 
steam-tug has piloted her huge bulk to the pier. A hawser has 
been carried ashore and made fast, and now the sailors are heav- 
ing on the windlass with a will. Every soul is on the qui vive on 
board, hundreds of anxious eyes are bent on the shore, some to 
sean the a»pearance of the promised land, others seeking to recog- 
nize familiar faces sure to beam with the smile of joyous welcome. 


| 
| 
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peril of a plunge in the dock, for every chattel that goes ashore 
must pass under his vigilant eye. Colonel Train’s establishment 
will of course be represented. Pitman’s voice will be heard, 
trying to regulate the confusion. Harry will be there if not busy 
elsewhere. Cab and cart-men, you may be sure, will be abundant, 
for they know to a moment what time the vessel will arrive. and 
are on hand, ready for a job. What joyous meetings! What 
hearty shakes of the hand! What greetings between girls dressed 
in the height of fashion and their ill clad sisters who come ashore 
in the ragged garb of poverty! Pat with the velveteen breeches 
and the very long tailed brown coat, hardly recognizes a country- 
man in the stylish gentleman who actually wears pantaloons and 
sports a gold guard chain, and very likely draws off a kid glove 
to shake hands with his old crony from Tipperary. For some 
hours the confusion incidental to the landing of the passengers 


ARRIVAL AT THE PIER. 


from an emigrant ship continues, but finally the last box slides 
down the gangway, the last man takes his departure, and as night 
closes, silence reigns on the packet pier. ‘The laws regulating 
the accommodations and management of passenger ships are 
now very stringent and rigidly enforced, but Train & Co.’s line 
was always famous for the excellence of its arrangements. We 
never heard any complaint against them, and, on the contrary, 
have been always surprised to see how admirably their vessels 
have been managed. Order, system and liberality have distin- 
guished all the operations of this house. We have witnessed 
the landing of some thousands of their passengers, and the dis- 
charge of many of their cargoes, and have had occasion to note 
the promptitude and efficiency invariably evinced. They have 
obtained success by deserving it. In years gone by, we have seen 
some sad sights in connection with passenger ships. We remem- 
ber one case of an overcrowded vessel arriving after a long pas- 
sage, in the course of which very many of the passengers died, 
though most of the deaths were occasioned by their partaking too 
freely of wine and oranges in Fayal, where the ship touched to 
refit after heavy weather. ‘Too frequently the privation and dis- 
ease connected with the poorly provided emigrant ship make ter. 
rible work, cutting off the ill-fated passengers by scores. 
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(Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
MIND. 


BY WILLIAM R. LAWRENCE. 
The mind intent shall spring to its reward, 
No path circuitous may lead the way ; 
Deep penetration is its high behest, 
Though cumbered here by feeble, senseless clay. 


All obstacles alike are cast aside, 

No earthly thrall shall chain the soaring mind ; 
All feeble opposition finds an end, 

As leafiets flee before the autumn wind. 


Stern resolution rules each fleeting hour, 
Each moment conquers, is o‘ercome of none ; 
Tia thus the victory must be achieved, 
And thus the long and arduous race be won. 


Omnipotent is mind! her attributes 

Uphold in strength her power almost divine ; 
From source eternal energy she drew, 

Through endless ages shall her glory shine. 


> 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial ] 


IMPRESSIONS OF ITALY. 


BY EDWIN W. MONTAGUE. 


As we lie here at anchor, in the harbor of Messina, a 
city, which lies at the foot of numerous high, precipitous hills, 
well cultivated and green, I seat myself to write a letter, which I 
intend to mail at Malta to-morrow. Forty-seven days have I been 
on the shores or the waters of Italy ; and never before, in the same 
period, have I received so much pleasure and so much disgust. 
Pleasure in the examination of the antiquities and works of art, 
and in the indescribable loveliness of nature on land and sea, in 
a land “where every prospect pleases, and only man is vile.” Dis- 
gust in the degradation, slavery, wickedness and wretchedness of 
the people ; at the filth which everywhere abounds; at the knav- 
ery of priests and ruters ; at the universal and overwhelming in- 
dolence of all orders and classes. And then my heart has ached 
for the people, as I have witnessed the signs of their servitude. 
Rome filled with foreign troops (the French), continually parading 
in her streets, and a foreign flag hanging from the castle of St. 
Angelo. Naples overawed by an immense collection of soldiery, 
marching and countermarching in battalions of thousands daily 
before her citizens ; not foreign, it is pleasant to think, but kept 
for no other object than to overawe and repress all aspirations for 
liberty. And, in a merely economical point of view, what is ex- 
tremely painful in the sight of these immense armies in a nation 
of beggars, is the fact that they are the strongest, the most able- 
bodied men in the country, who ought, by the evident design of 
Providence, to be engaged in productive labor, increasing the 
wealth and resources of the nation; instead of living in idleness, 
and eating up the bread which others have earned, thus being a 
double drain upon the country, both in what they do not produce 
and in what they consume. 

Another very painful sight is the great number of priests and 
monks, parading in their peculiar dress, living in idleness, eating 
up the resources of the people, and doing no work with their own 
hands. Then, after walking through a filthy street in an Italian 
city, every sense pained by filth and sights of grossness, beset 
with beggars and victims of every disgusting disease, one enters 
a splendid church, and sees that millions have been there expend- 
ed on gorgeous marbles and tawdry gildings. When he sees new 
churches building, even now, in the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, at an expense sufficient to support the standing poor of some 
Italian city for a whole year, with a costliness which disgusts, be- 
cause out of place, and because every visitor knows that the coun- 
try cannot afford it, and that Italy has other things to do before 
she builds any more temples to ecclesiastical pride, how does one 
mourn for the land bound by the double chain of tyranny and 
superstition ; how does one long to wrench away the gold and the 
silver from the altar, and employ it in the service of God, and not 
of pride and bigotry; in the relief of the poor, the education of 
the ignorant, the cleansing of the streets and houses, and no 
longer ia support of a debasing idolatry! 

Let me tell you my experience at the custom-house of Fondi. 
As we entered the nasty streets of this town, sending forth intol- 
erable stenches, as they do, flowing with every abomination, and 
crowded with shameless, importunate beggars, we were stopped 
at the custom-house. Ignorant of the venality of the officers, we 
unfortunately omitted to take the precaution of offering a bribe 
of a few dollars 10 be permitted to pass unmolested ; so, after they 
had satisfactorily tumbled and disarranged all our clothing, they 
pounced upon our books and engravings, and bore them, in pom- 
pous complacency, to an upper chamber, whither we followed, 
like lambs to the slaughter. After long arguments, we at last 
forced them to admit that Murray’s guide-books, of which there 
were a lange number in the party, might be allowed to pass with- 
out danger to the government; but a shameless, lying villain 
seized my two volumes of the Latin Poets, which I had bought 
in Rome, and not content with dirtying its beautiful vellum covers 
on themasty counters of his filthy room, told me that the work 
could not be allowed to enter the kingdom of Naples, unless a 
soldier accompanied me with it to Naples, I bearing the expenses 
of his escort, which would be at least eight or ten dollars ! 

After the miscreant had stained his soul by this lie (for I thought 
it a lie at the time, and learned at Naples that it was so), with 
mercenary meanness, he changed his tone, and told me if I would 
conceal the books under my cloak, at every custom-house we 


passed, I could carry them with me, without a soldier, and he 
would allow me to take them from Fondi, if—I would pay him a 
fee for this advice! It was my best resource, and I paid this 
Saithful, high-minded officer of the government five francs (which 
barely satisfied him), for his noble advice to skulk through the king- 
dom with the books hidden in my cloak! I need not say that I 
did not stop to follow the advice of the venal wretch : as soon as 


I got to a place where I had access to my trunk, I replaced the ‘ 


books where they belonged, and where alone I would carry them 
if I had to pass a hundred Fondis. 

I am happy to say that this five francs is the only fee that the 
officer got out of us, unless (which indeed is not unlikely) he di- 
rectly cheated his government; for his other extortions from us 
were under the pretence of levying regular duties, for which he 
gave usa receipt. This extortion was, however, by no means 
small, amounting to over seven dollars for the party. My share 
was one dollar, for a little book of Views of Rome, for which I 
paid two dollars—fifty per cent. ad valorem, for a few pictures 
of scenes in this accursed country! The other charges were for 
engravings, medallions, and a pair of Roman ox-horns—for the 
latter paying a dollar and ahalf! Never did I so regret my im- 
perfect knowledge of Italian. I longed to tell the villains to their 
faces just what I thought of them. I did tell them in English, 
and my face and attitude, said my companions, expressed a sub- 
lime indignation. I made them understand by signs what I could 
not by words. The idea was too much for my endurance, that 
the Latin Poets could not be suffered to enter the kingdom ex- 
cept under the surveillance of a soldier; and equally indignant 
was I at receiving the advice to skulk, like a guilty thing, through 
the kingdom, concealing contraband articles under my cloak. To 
that humiliation I did not submit. 


When I landed at Civita Vecchia, I was treated quite civilly. 
The officers wished a fee, but a very small one contented them. 
Several bibles were taken away from gentlemen who landed with 
me, but they succeeded in reclaiming them through our consul 
at Rome. While I was in Rome I formed a slight, eating-house 
acquaintance with a German student, who wore a beautiful choc- 
olate-colored “‘ Kossuth hat.” (It would not have done for me 
to write that name in Naples!) It pleased me very much, and I 
wished to buy one like it; but my friend told me that he had 
been cautioned twice by the police for wearing it, because it look- 
ed revolutionary ; and had only escaped trouble by appealing to 
his ambassador, and reminding them that he had bought it in 
Rome, and the seller was more to blame than the buyer. Per- 
haps this innocent remark cost the poor vender dear. An Amer- 
ican lady told me that she had been.informed that there was 
hardly a single family of the lower orders at Rome of which some 
member had not been imprisoned on political suspicions, and 
that there were several men then imprisoned for selling hats ! 
Our first evening at Naples we offered, at the trattoria where we 
dined, a dollar coined by some European state about the time of 
the French revolution. The waiter brought it back to us, saying 
that they could not take it because the word “ Liberty ” was 
stamped upon it! 

One of the saddest thoughts is that the people are not fit for 
the boon of liberty, even if it could be given them. They need 
education and industry! The best thing American sympathiz- 
ers could do, would be to organize a company which would fur- 
nish fast steamers carrying passengers at low prices between It- 
aly and America ; thus opening a better communication, and by 
enabling Italians to visit a free country, and increasing the num- 
ber of a free, and, above all, an active and energetic race travelling 
in Italy, to do something to raise the Italians from the abyss of 
indolence and ignorance, and prepare them to understand what 
freedom is, and to endeavor to gainvit. Steamers between Italy 
and America and England, and railroads in Italy, are essential as 
the preliminary steps to Italian liberty. Would that the money 
given to the premature efforts of Kossuth and Mazzini had been 
expended in this more effectual manner ! 

I am writing at Malta, at the office of a steamboat company, 
stopping an hour or two on my way to the Pireus. Malta is a 
neat town, of a light yellow stone, rising steep from the water, 
and surrounded by impregnable fortifications. It is pleasant to 
see signs in my mother English and to hear the accents of my 
native tongue. We had a rough passage from Messina to Malta. 
And now for three days and twelve hours tossing in the very 
centre of the Mediterranean ! 


WHAT WOMEN CAN DO. 


Woman, sister—there are some things which you do not exe- 
cute as well as your brother, man; no, nor ever will. Pardon 
me, if I doubt whether you will ever produce a great poet from 
your choirs, or a Mozart, or a Phidias, or a Michael Angelo, or a 
great philosopher, or a great scholar. By which last is meant— 
not one who depends simply on an infinite memory, but also on 
an infinite ons electrical power of combination ; bringing to- 
gether from the four winds, like the angel of the resurrection, 
what else were dust from dead men’s bones, into the unity of 
breathing life. If you can create yourselves into any of these 
great creators, why have you not? Yet, sister woman, though I 
cannot consent to tind a Mozart or a Michael Angelo in your sex, 
cheerfully, and with the love that burns in depths of admiration, 
I acknowledge that you can do one thing as well as the best of us 
men—a greater thing than even Milton is known to have done, or 
Michael Angelo—you can die grandly, and as goddesses would 
die, were goddesses mortal.— De Quincey. 


> 


» 


Curtprex.—I remember a great man coming to my house at 
Waltham, and, seeing all my children standing in the order of 
their age and stature, he said, ‘‘ These are they that make rich 
men poor;” but he straight received this answer, “ Nay, my 
lord ; these are they that make a poor man rich; for there is not 
one of these whom we would past with for all your wealth.”— 
Bishop Hall’s Life. 


[Gathered for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


FACTS OF INTEREST. 


The Greeks had little or no notion of butter, and the early 
Romans used it only as a medicine—never as food: so that it is 
comparatively a modern article of diet. 

Great Britain received the name of Albion, by which it is often 
called, from Julius Cesar, on account of the chalky clitts upon 
the coast, on his invasion, half a century before Christ. 

The Koran, or Mahommedan Bible, was written by Mahomet, 
assisted by Baticas, a Jacobin, Sergius, a Nestorian monk, and by 
a learned Jew, and was published about the year 610 A. D. 

Animal magnetism is no new discovery, but was practised by 
Father Hehl at Vienna, about 1774, and had wonderful success 
for a while in France and England in 1788 and 1789. 

The first book ever printed was the boek of Psalms, by Faust 
and Scheffer, A. D. 1457. It was printed on one side only of the 
leaves, which were, in the binding, pasted back to back. 


Among the Romans, all men of full age were obliged to marry, 
and it is even a modern law of England which inflicts a fine upon 
all bachelors in the kingdom, of twenty-five years and over. 

The first bank was established by the Lombard Jews, A. D. 
808. The word bank is derived from banco, a bench, which was 
erected in the market place for the exchange of money. 

, Calico, the well known cotton cloth, is named from Calicot, a 
city of India, from whence it first came. Calico was first brought 
to England in the year 1631. 

The largest and oldest chain bridge in the world is said to be 
that at Kingtung, in China, where it forms a perfect road from the 
top of one mountain to the top of another. 


The piano forte was invented by J. C. Schroder, of Dresden, 
in the year 1717, during which year he presented a model of 
his invention to the court of Saxony. They immediately became 
popular. 

The bayonet derives its name from the place where it was in- 
vented, Bayonne, in France, and was first used in battle as a 
weapon by the French in the year 1603, proving a novel and 
efficient arm. 

Bearded women have been known in every age: one was seen 
at the court of the Czar Peter I., in 1724, with a beard of immense 
length. Margaret, governess of the Netherlands, had a heavy 
beard. 

Bowling is an English game and was common as early as the 
thirteenth century, especially among the higher ranks. Charles 
I, played at it, and it formed a daily occupation for leisure hours 
with Charles IT. 

Stone bullets were used until the year 1514, when iron was 
adopted. It was near the close of the sixteenth century before 
leaden bullets were generally adopted. Stone cannon balls are 
yet used in the East. 

The practice and principle of insurance is of great antiquity, 
and was known in the time of Claudius Cesar, A. D. 43. It is 
certain that assurance of ships at sea was practised as early as 
the year 45 A. D. 

Chocolate was first introduced into England from Mexico, A. 
D. 1520. It was made from the flower of the cocoa-nut, and soon 
became very popular and universally used in the London coffee 
houses. 


+ 


NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Wotrert’s Roost and other . now first col’ected by Wasaineton Irvine. 

Illustrated. New York: G. P. Putnam & Co. 1855. 12mo. pp. 

A new book from Irving, with illustrations by Darley! If this is not the 
summum bonum of literary luxury, we wot not what is. It proves on exami- 
nation. worthy to rank with the long list of its predecessors, not one of which 
will be lost tc the column in ite march to posterity. The stories and sketches 
charm us, not only by their subject matter, but by that exquisite style of 
which the author only is the perfect master, and which has exerted so power- 
ful and healthy an influence upon American literature. Long may the tenant 
of ‘‘ Wolfert’s Roost’ be spared to us to give such ** Sunnyside ” pictures of 
the fortunes of humanity! Redding & Co. have this work. 


Harper's GAzerreer or Tut Wortp.—Redding & Co. have for sale the 9th 
number of this model work. 


Germixe A Book of Illustrations. 2 vols. 12mo. New York: J.C. 
Derby & Co. Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co. 1855. 


The motto of this book, ‘‘ Know Thyself,” is a key to its moral. The story, 
without being very intricate, is interesting, and the characters are wrought 
out by the band ofa master. It is the work of no trivial caterer for popularity 
—but that of a deep thinker and careful student of the greatest problems of 
life. If successful, it will be so in spite of the prevalent craving for excite- 
ment, which is the curse of the age. 


Crass-Boox or Botany. Designed for Academies and Private Schools. Tlus- 
trated. Part I. By Frances H. Green. Part If. By Josepu W. Conepon. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 12mo. pp. 228. 

The first portion of this work, by Frances H. Green, an experienced teacher 
of botany, treats of the elements of vegetable structure and physiology. The 
treatise is the result of successful experiment in teaching; and certainly, if it 
do not serve to render a study of the science attractive, then all effort to attain 
that end is useless. Part IJ. is devoted to systematic botany, and is illus- 
trated by a comprehensive flera of the Northern States. It is admirably pre- 
pared, may be studied without a teacher. and is based upon the best authori- 
ties. It is from the pen of a scientific botanist, Mr. Joseph W. Congdon. Al- 
together this work is the most satisfactory botanical class-book we have yet 
seen. It may be obtained at Ticknor & Co.'s. 


Tue Iniriats. A Story of Modern Life. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Co. 

12mo. pp. 402. 

This is one of the very best novels of the 19th century; one of the very few 
works of fiction which besr frequent perusal. It has been several times out of 
print here since its first publication, and the constant demand for it has in- 
duced the present publishers to offer it in a substantial shape for 


preserva- 
tion. It isa picture of German society written with equal vivacity and truth. 
It has of romance to satisfy the popular craving for excitement; and 


yet there is no exaggeration in it, if we except a single scene—that of the mas- 

nerade —which we always thought marred artistic beauty of the narrative. 

characters are admirably drawn, and affect us like whom we 
have actually met. This charming book is for sale by F mn & Co. 


Tas Lars Beavties or Fanny Fern. New York: H. Long & Brother. 

1855. 12mo. pp. 330. 

The above-mentioned work is for sale by Redding & Co. It is principally 
made up of such contributions of Fanny Fern to the » ae did 
not care to inco tein her volume of “ Fern Leaves.’ We question the 
good taste of publishing in a collected form the waifs of a ular writer with- 
out her ission, merely becaure it can be done without infringing a copy- 
right. promise of a * ” of Fanny Fern on the title-page is ill-redeemed 
by the few pages devoted to her biography in the work before us; thev only 
serve to whet without gratify ing public curiosity. The sketches from Mrs. 
Farrington’s own pen, in this volume, are among her most readable produc- 
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THE INVISIBLE PRINCE. 

This extravaganza of Planche’s has been brought out at the 
Boston Theatre with splendid dresses, and very effective scenery, 
by Lehr and Bartholomew. A familiar fairy tale furnishes the 
plot of the piece, but it abounds in bits of parody, and sharp hits 
at modern follies. The dialogue is pointed, humorous and witty. 
It was played very well throughout, the burthen of the piece rest- 
ing on Mrs. John Wood (Leander), Mrs. W. H. Smith (Abrico- 
tina), and Mr. John Wood (Prince Furibond). Mrs. Wood’s 
Leander was a graceful and winning performance. She looked 
charmingly, and sang the airs allotted to her part with great spirit 
and effect. Her caricature of the operatic style of vocalization 
was much relished by the public. Mrs. W. H. Smith’s Abricotina 
was a rich piece of burlesque acting, which acting, by the way, is 
very difficult and rarely done well, particularly by ladies. But 
Mrs. Smith entered completely into the spirit of the part, and 
every point in her speeches and songs fold. John Wood's Furi- 
bond was immense! His making up was admirable, and his cari- 
cature of the stage tragedy style, his rants, his attitudes, his 
action, his imitations of Charles Kean, all spoke the finished 
artist. It was by all odds the best specimen of burlesque acting 
we ever witnessed. Miss Taylor never looked better than as 
Princess Xquisite’s little pet. The piece was brought out with 
the care and liberality which distinguish all of Manager Barry’s 


productions. 
> 


THE CHASSEURS’ DRILL. 

The Independent Company of Cadets, of this city, Col. Amory, 
are engaged in learning the drill of the Chasseurs de Vincennes, 
and devote much time and care to its acquisition. Apart from 
the effectiveness it gives the bayonet, this drill imparts strength 
to the muscle and a soldierly bearing to the men. We are not 
aware that any other of our volunteer companies have adopted 
this drill, though it will before long, we think, be universal. In 
the last volume of the Pictorial we published a series of engrav- 
ings illustrating the principal thrusts and guards of the chas:eur 
manual, which are based on those of the small-sword, and are 
used against both cavalry and infantry. The French chasseurs 
are armed with the sabre-fusee, instead of musket and bayonet. 

-— 

Bie Guns.—Lieut. Maury says that small vessels mounting 
heavy guns are the most effective in naval warfare, and that these 
gigantic pieces, properly served, will hereafter decide the fate of 
naval battles. A single successful shot from a monster gun with 
a long range may cripple the largest and finest line-of-battle-ship 
that ever floated. 


+ > 


SvuccessrvL.—An evidence of the excellence and popularity of 
Bogle’s Hyperion Fluid is manifest in the fact of the large quantity 
which is constantly exported for the London market. It is some- 
thing new for America to supply Europe with cosmetics, oil and 
perfumes. 


Lire or Wasnincton.—Irving has nearly completed his Life 
of Washington. It will be as popular as his Life of Columbus. 


> 


SPLINTERS. 


.... A man threw himself off the Hudson River cars because 
the conductor said he should put him out. 

..+. They have had shocking times in Waterville, Me.—a 
smart touch of the earthquake to rattle dry bones. 

..+. The sheriff of Ramsay county, Minnesota, charged $500 
for hanging an Indian. Considered high. 

.++» People ought to understand that dropping a light into a 
gasometer will produce an explosion. 

-++. A new paper devoted to the Mormon interest has been 
established in New York. It defends polygamy, of course. 

-++. They are exporting snails from Switzerland. What can 
they do with snails in these fast times ? 

.+++ Money is abundant in this city and New York. Great 
news for the afflicted! It will soon be a drug. 

-++« The Donald McKay spreads canvass enough to cover 
half Boston Common—more than the Pennsylvania. 

-»» In Broadway, New York, the mud is knee deep on an 

average—in spots it is immeasurable. 

..+» The celebrated English air, “God save the king,” was 
taken by Handel from the French. 

-++. Mr. Goddard, of Cincinnati, in lecturing on Milton, de- 
clared that his conception of the Deity was blasphemous. 

-+++ A ladies’ fair has been held for the benefit of the Boston 
Baptist Bethel Society. Quite productive. 

-++. Workmen who have sought Lynn for employment in the 
shoe business have been disappointed. 

+». Washington’s birthday was celebrated in various places 
with something more than the usual spirit. 

-++. A new trial has been ordered in the case of Fry vs. Ben- 
nett, of the New York Herald. $10,000 at stake. 

+++. Me. R. M. McCormick, Jr., of New York, is writing let- 
ters from the seat of war to the Express Messenger. 

++. A pair of salmon taken on the Penobscot, were sold for 
eighty dollars to the Revere House. 

-+++ The French troops suffer less than the English in the 
Crimea ; but still the weather has affected them. 


THE BRITISH SYSTEM. 

We find in one of the English papers, brought by the last 
steamer, the following paragraph : 

“ The great difference between the French and British officer, 
is that one is a professional man, and the otheran amateur. The 
one knows his work, because his life is devoted to it; the other is 
very often ignorant of it, because it is only to be the employment 
or amusement of a few years. One joins his regiment after 
omen examinations as stringent as those for our university 

onors ; the other enters the service merely a big ignorant boy, 
who has succeeded in answering a few questions, hardly above 
the capacity of a child. A French corporal was expatiating the 
other day on the merits of General Bosquet: ‘ J/ sortit numero un 
a l’Ecole Polytechnique’ (he came out of the Polytechnic school, 
No. 1), the man declared, and went on to say that he obtained all 
his grades by merit, and not one by seniority. He is now a 
general of division, at the age of 42. What the practice in our 
own service is, we need not say.” ~ 


We have here the real cause of the inefficiency of the British 
troops in the Crimea. We have more than once, when speaking 
of military affairs, and long before the present war broke out, 
taken occasion to point out the radical vices of the British mil- 
itary system. The officers are not educated for their work. Money 
and favoritism command commissions in the army, while long 
services are too often neglected. We have seen, ourselves, gray- 
haired lieutenants, who could tell tales of the hard-fought battles 
of the peninsula, out-ranked by beardless striplings, whose family 
happened to possess influence or money. Such things do not 
exist in France. Even the despot Louis would not dare to confer 
a sub-lieutenantey on an individual who had not received a suffi- 
cient military education. No government in France, however 
powerfal, would venture to change the system ; and that not from 
fear of popular clamor, for French governments have often dis- 
regarded this, but because the British policy is suicidal, and would 
weaken the right arm of the nation’s defence. Ina country like 
France, a powerfal standing army must be kept up in time of 
peace, for there is no knowing when the turbulent revoluationists 
will unpave the streets, build their barricades, and plant the red 
flag. Hence the constant imminence of danger has kept them in 
a constant state of preparation, and this order of things requires 
able officers of all grades at all times. 

Bat in England, the case is different—there the police force 
is adequate to suppress any civil commotion, and in peace 
there is really no occasion for a standing army. It matters not 
who commands a regiment or a battalion, so far as the immediate 
exigencies of the time are concerned. ‘The want of an immediate 
pressure has accordingly lulled the British government into a 
tolerance of systematic vices not felt in time of peace, though 
telling with crushing force in time of war. Let us do full credit 
to the valor of the British. Every man isa hero. Inthe present 
campaign, one man alone disgraced himself by cowardice, as in 
our revolution one man alone proved a traitor to his country. 
The charge at Balaklava was a charge of heroes and worthy of 
the days of Charlemagne. But the days of the paladins have 
passed away. War is no longer a game in which heroic gallantry 
wins the prize—it is a science, and only skill and valor combined 
can triumph. 


Now it is not speaking harshly of brave men to say, that in 


those qualities which command success in modern times, the 
British army of the East is wofully deficient. It possesses but 
one great element of success—courage. It is badly officered ; the 
commanders do not understand the science of war. On the other 
hand, there is not an officer in the French ranks who is not qual- 
ified by education to command a division. Hence the French 
have been able not only to perform all their own work, but to do 
a great part of that of their allies. 

Our own army system is similar to that of the French, our 
officers being all educated for their profession, and well educated ; 
for, though favoritism may procure an appointment to a cadet- 
ship, nothing but industry and talent can carry a man through 
West Point, and secure his admission into the army. 

+ 


BALLOU’S PICTORIAL. 

Of the established weeklies. we have observed no paper that has been so 
much improved as Ballou’s Pictorial, which was recently purchased of Mr. 
Gleason, by M. M. Ballou, Esq. It is now the only illustrated paper of America, 
worthy the name, and we know of none in the world that can show a pleas- 
anter face. This weekly has had wonderful success. It finds the greatest 
number of readers in New England, in proportion to the ome. and yet 
30,000 are circulated south of Mason and Dixon's line. The Californians are 
gladdened with more than 4000 copies, weekly, and more than 1000 are dis- 
tributed weekly at — England. The bound volumes are now among 
the pleasantest of the library and drawing-room; and fifty years hence they 
will be considered about as precious as gold dust. Ballou’s Publishing Hall is 
one of the lions of the town. About one hundred persons, of both sexes, are 
constantly devoted to the three periodicals issued in the building, and some 
sixty more writers, artists, etc., indirectly. The busy hands in the building, 
the action of eleven Adams’ power-presses, day and night, the piles of papers 
directed to all parts of the world, the beauty of the p’ ts. the 
order and system that pervade the whole establishment, make it a constant 
resort of residents and strangers.— Barnstable Patriot. 


Our Dottar Macazine.—We could tell some truths about 
the number of subscribers that have poured in upon us, from far 
and near, for our “Dollar Magazine,” that would astonish the 
reading public. The secret of this is, that it is the cheapest 
monthly ever published. One hundred pages of reading matter 
monthly for one dollar a year ! ad 


> 


Last Worps.—The last words of a French baron who lately 
drowned himself in the river Seine were, ‘‘ My cigar is finished : 
my grave is flowing beside me. Adieu!” That man was cer- 
tainly in-seine. 


» 
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Suirrinc.—Twenty thousand vessels are annually admitted 
into the Liverpool docks, which occupy an area of about one 
hundred acres. 


D1amMonps.—Diamonds have no brilliancy when dug out of the 
earth—like a rough genius from the country, they need polishing. 


FIVE CENTS SAVINGS BANKS. 

We refer the reader to an advertisement in another column, of 
one of these institutions which, although of recent introduction, 
have met with a success which shows that their principle is a 
sound one, and that economy may be made a popular idea. No 
one ever thought of disputing Poor Richard’s maxim, “ A penny 
saved is a penny gained,” or of denying the assertion, “Take 
care of the pence, and the pounds will take care of themselves.” 
But the great trouble of reducing these theories to practice, was 
that there was no secure place for taking care of the pence. The 
poor wife, afflicted with a drunken husband, who could yet spare 
a few dimes from her own earnings ; the poor boy, who would 
fain be thrifty, but was surrounded by dangerous neighbors ; the 
poor mother, whose selfish son daily robbed her by driblets— 
knew not where to lay their little economies, till they amounted 
to the smallest sum receivable at the old Savings Bank. Men, 
raving for rum, would hunt up the little hoards of wife and child, 
and appropriate them, or temptations to spend would prove too 
strong—the idea of reaching five dollars became hopeless, and so 
every little surplus went. But the Five Cent Banks operate like 
acharm. Thieves cannot break in and steal, and the most timid 
feel that their little savings are secure and accumulating. They 
have taught economy and the first rule of arithmetic to thousands 
who could not really afford to lose a cent. Thousands of extrav- 
agant poor men have ceased to say, “ Pooh! that only costs five 
cents—here goes !” and have actually been taught by demonstra- 
tion that one hundred cents make a dollar. The feeling that one 
has money in the bank, if it be only a half dime, is a hopeful and 
encouraging one. And it is particularly important that thrift 
and economy be fostered at a time like this, when ruinous extray- 
agance seems fast becoming a national sin. There is no danger 
of a people becoming mean—there is always danger of the reverse. 

+ 

Miuit:ry Derences.—There are 105 forts and military 
posts in the United States and Territories, all of which, except 
14, are garrisoned. Florida has 7 posts; Louisiana, 5; Texas, 
10; New Mexico, 12; California, 8; Oregon, 2. In all New 
England there is but one garrisoned post, namely, Fort Indepen- 
dence, at Boston. The State of New York has eight military 
posts, but only three of them are garrisoned. There are eignteen 
arsenals and two armories in the United States. 

> 

Rire Grapes 1x DecemBer.—The February number of 
Hovey’s Magazine of Horticulture contains an article from M. H. 
Simpson, of this city, describing succinctly his method of pro- 
ducing grapes in December. Mr. Simpson’s grapes, as we can 
attest, are of the finest flavor. 

Missionartes.—The American Unitarian Association have 

voted to establish two missions in India. 


MARRIAGES. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Jameson, Mr. Edward H. Grafton to Miss Sophia 
B. Angell, both of Providence, R.1., by Kev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. Calvin G. 
Bunker to Miss Hannah Orcutt, both of Roxbury; Mr. Wallace J. Stanley 
to Miss Mary J. Palmater; by Right Rev. Bishop Eastburn, Mr. Henry 
Sparks, of Detroit, Mich., to Miss Elizabeth Jordan, of London, Eng.; by Rev. 
Mr. Wildes, of Brookline, Mr. T. Warren Gould to Miss Carrie Goddard.— At 
Chelsea, by Joseph Hockey, Esq.. Mr. John Hopkins to Miss Deborah Sands, 
both of Boston.—At Lynn, by Kev. Mr. Tilton, Mr. Charles D. Howard. of 
Salem, to Miss Sarah C. Blaney.— At Salem, by Rev. Mr. Allen, Mr. Thomas 
H. Magoun to Miss Helen E. Wilkins.—At Ipswich, by Rev. Mr. Dadman, Mr. 
J jah R. Chap to Miss Mary Louisa Wilcomb.—At Lowell. by Rev. 
Mr. Woodbury, Mr. Francis E. Woodstenholme to Miss Elizabeth J. Churchill, 
of Elmore. Vt.—At Newburyport, by Rev. Mr. Smith, Mr. Frederick W. Com- 
erford to Miss Hannah Jackson.—At Waltham, by Rev. Mr. Fales, Mr. 
Rufus Moulton, of Newton, to Miss Roxana Greenwood.—At Worcester, by 
Rev. Dr. Swaim, of West Cambridge. Mr. B. 8. Luther to Miss Carrie E Bowen. 
—At Sandwich, by Rev. Mr. Borden, Mr. Henry C. Stratton, of Boston, to 
Miss Esther B. White.—At North Adams. by Kev. Mr. Crawford, Benjamin 
Phillips, Esq. to Mrs. Elizabeth Day.—At Portland, Me., by Rev. Mr. French, 
Capt. Nathan Hodgkins to Mrs. Mary Pierce.—At Belfast, Me., by Rev. Mr. 
Palfrey, Mr. Isanc Allard, Jr. to Miss Mary Ellen Chase. o- 


DEATHS. 


In this city, Mr. Greenleaf C. Batchelder, 45; Mr. Benjamin F. Darling, 35; 
Mrs. Leafy, wife of Mr. Joel Bowker, Jr., 45; Capt. Thomas Kittson. for- 
merly of Portsnfouth, N. H.. 75; Mrs. Susan K., wife of Mr. Guy C. Haynes, 
formerly of Newburyport, 70; Mr. Otis Minot, Jr., 20; Mrs. Patience Cleasby, 
64; John C. Danforth. Esq.. 27.—At Charlestown, Mrs. Susan C., wife of Mr. 
Pliny Bartlett, 36.—At Roxbury, Isaac Davis Dudley. 48; Mrs. Harriet, wife 
of Mr. Joseph H. Gardner. 53.—At Somerville, Widow Tryphosa D. Bascom, 
55; Mr. Samvel Watson, of Cambridge. 87.—At Quincy, Mr. James Field, 89. 
— At Neponset, Mr. Nathaniel Minot, 82.—At Lynn, Mr. Micajah Alley, 69; 
Miss Jane Wright, 27.—At Salem, Mrs. Mary F. Symonds, 56.—At Marble- 
head, Mr. Thomas Grush, 69; Widow Elizabeth M. Knowlton, 48; Miss 
Mary A. Goss, 19.—At West Needham, Widow Jemima R. Wright, 97.—At 
Newburyport, Mr. William Stanwood, 38; Miss Martha Ann Morss, 48; Mrs. 
Nancy unders, 79.—At. Plymouth, Mrs. Rebecca Hathaway, 84.— At Car- 
lisle, Mrs. Anna Lovejoy, 76; Mr. Cyrus Green, 56.—At North Brookfield. Mr. 
Isaac Moore. 82.—At South Wilbraham, Mr. Josiah Langdon, 90.—At Worces- 
ter, Mr. James Sheridan, 45.—At Pittsfield. Mr. Lemuel [sham, 87 —At Nan- 
tucket. Capt. David Baxter, 79.—At Springfield, Mr. Ashur Hitchcock, 70.— 
At Portland, Mr. Cyrus F. Babb, 23; Stephen Patten. Esq., 90.—At Waldo- 
boro’, Me., Mary Louisa, daughter of Newell W. and Sarah P. Ludwig.—At 
Breckenbridge, Ky.. Mr. William Shernhill, 103. 


BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


This paper presents, in the most elegant and available form, a weekly litera- 
ry melange of notable events of the day. Its columns are devoted to original 
tales, sketches and poems, by the BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS, and the cream of 
the domestic and foreign news; the whole well spiced with wit and humor. 
Each paper is beautifully illustrated with numerous accurate engravings, by 
eminent artists, of notable objects, current events in all parts of the world, and 
of men and manners, altogether making a paper entirely original in this coun- 

. Ite contain views of every populous city in the known world, of 
ail buildings of note in the eastern or western hemisphere, of all the principal 
ships and steamers of the navy and merchant service, with fine and accurate 
portraits of every noted character in the world, both male and female. 


TERMS:—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


Any person sending us sixteen subscribers at the last rate, shall receive the 
seventeenth copy gratis. 
*,* One copy of Tae FLAG or our UNION, and one copy of Batiou’s Picto- 
RIAL, together, $4 00 per annum. 
every Saturpay, by M. M. BALLOU, 


Corner oF TREMONT AND BRoMFIELD StREETs, Boston. 
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WM. H. PRESCOTT, THE HISTORIAN. 

No modern historian is better known than 
the author of “ Ferdinand and Isabella,” the 
“Conquest of Mexico,” and the “ Conquest 
of Peru.” These works are as popular, and 
are read with as keen an interest as some of 
the best works of fiction, and they enjoy a 
foreign as well as domestic reputation. They 
have been translated into several of the con- 
tinental languages ; and such is the beauty— 
indeed, we might say, perfection of their 
style—that even in a foreign garb they are 
still charming as compositions. But only the 
English reader can appreciate the beauty and 
fitness of the diction, elegant without being 
florid, at once musical and full of vigor. 
The periods and the characters selected by 
Mr. Prescott abound with the romantic ; and 
whether we review the fortunes of the patrons 
of Columbus, or follow the banners of Spain 
to the halls of Montezuma or the home of 
the Incas, w cannot move a step without 
treading on enchanted ground. Yet the author 
sacrifices nothing to picturesque effect, like, 
for instance, Lamartine ; he is rigidly impar- 
tial, and weighs the evidence he painfully ac- 
cumulates with the most scrupulous care. 
His opinions are the result of laborious inves- 
tigation, and deliberately formed. We have 
thought that an illustrated biographical 
sketch of an author who has conferred such 
lustre on American literature would not 
ote uninteresting toour readers. William 

ickling Prescott was born in Salem, May 4, 
1796. e belongs to one of the oldest and 
most distinguished families in the country. 
He is the grandson of Col. William Prescott, 
of Pepperell, who commanded the American 
forces at Bunker Hill. It is not a little re- 
markable that the grandfather of Mrs. Pres- 
cott, Capt. Linzce, was a leader in the same 
deadly strife, and that he was as zealous upon 
the royal side. If there are any relics in Mr. 
Prescott’s library that he is prouder of than 
others, they are the very swords of Col. Pres- 
cott and Capt. Linzee, “enemies in war, and 
friends in ce,”’ that were drawn on that 
battlefield. These swords hang from the 
ceiling of the library-room, as if embracing 
each other—a beautiful pledge, it may be 
hoped, that Great Britain and America will 
live henceforth in perpetual amity. The 
father of the historian was the late William 
Prescott, LL.D., who was familiarly known 
among us as Judge Prescott, a man of great 
worth, and of distinction in his profession. 
He removed with his family to this city, when 
the subject of our sketch was twelve years of 
age ; here our future author received the best 
educational advantages the town afforded. 
His classical instructor was the Rev. Dr. 


WILLIAM H PRESCOTT. 


accident; both his eyes being lustrous and 
apparently without a blemish. In 1815, he 
visited Europe, where he spent two years, 
After his return to Boston, he entered upon 
a course of preparation for the life that he is 
now leading. He spent years in collecti 
materials for his first history, that of “ Fer. 
dinand and Isabella,” and other years in pre. 
paring it ; and we all know the sensation that 
the work at once produced among the readers 
of English, and wherever it was translated, 
But how could Mr. Prescott write such a his. 
tory ‘—and how has he written his later ones 
of the “‘ Conquest of Mexico ”’ and the “ Con. 
quest of Peru?” Let us read Mr. Prescott’s 
own words on this subject, which he wrote 
two years ago to a gentleman wishing the in- 
formation. He says: “ As you desire, I send 
you a specimen of my autograph. It is the 
concluding page of the “‘ Conquest of Peru,” 
Book III. chap. 3. The writing is not, as 
ou may imagine, made by a pencil, but is 
indelible, being made with an apparatus used 
by the blind. This is a very simple affair, 
consisting of a frame of the size of a common 
sheet of letter-paper, with brass wires inserted, 
On one side of this frame is pasted a leaf of 
thin carbonated paper, such as is used to ob- 
tain duplicates. Instead of a pen, the writer 
makes use of a stylus, of ivory or agate—the 
last better or harder. The great difficulties 
in the way of a blind man’s writing in the 
usual manner, arise from his not Enowing 
when the ink is exhausted in his pen, and 
when his lines run into one another. Both 
difficulties are obviated by this simple writing- 
case, which enables one to do his work as 
well in the dark asin the light. Though my 
trouble is not blindness, but a disorder of the 
nerve of the eye, the effect, as far as this is 
concerned, is the same ; and I am wholly in- 
capacitated from writing in the ordinary way. 
In this manner I have written every word of 
my historicals, This modus operandi exposes 
one to some embarrassments ; for, as one can- 
not see what he is doing on the other side of 
the paper, any more than a performer in a 
tread mill. sees what be is grinding on the 
other side of the wall, it becomes very diffi- 
eult to make corrections.” Mr. Prescott 
writes in this way quite rapidly, and the 
writing may be read by one thoroughly ac- 
uainted with it, with considerable ease. 
is secretary transcribes every page of his 
manuscript in a good plain ta ¢ for the 
rinter’s eye. Mr. Prescott is now known to 
engaged on a work of great importance, 
the “ History of Philip II. and his Times,” 
to which he has already devoted the labor of 
ten years, and of which the ‘irst two volumes 
will be issued by our enterprising publishers, 


Gardiner, rector of Trinity Church, a pupil of the celebrated Dr. | lege, the late Mayor Brimmer, Judge Merrick and others. It was | Messrs. Phillips, Sampson & Co., whose imprint will hereafter ap- 


Parr, and one of the finest Greek and Latin scholars in the coun- | Mr. Prescott’s early pu 
try. Under the doctor’s tuit on, Prescott advanced sufficiently to 
enter Harvard College as a member of the Sophomore Class. 
Here he distinguished himself particularly in his classical studies. 
Among his classmates were Dr. Walker, now president of the col- 


se to become a lawyer, but an accidental 
blow having deprived him of the sight of one of his eyes while at 
It may be 


he reluctantly relinquished his design. roper to ob- 


| pear on all the new editions of Mr. Prescott’s previous works. Each 
| of his valuable histories enjoys an extensive circulation, which is 
college, and that of the other becoming weakened by over study, | increasing year by year. The accompanying portrait of the author, 
drawn and engraved expressly for our publication, is pronounced 
serve here, that Mr. Prescott’s appearance was not injured by the | a satisfactory likeness by competent authority. 
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CARROLLTON VIADUCT. 

This fine structure, a view 
of which we give on the pre- 
ceding page, is on the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad, and 
is located at the western 
boundary of Baltimore, over 
Guynn’s Falls. Tho material 
is granite. It was built by 
Mr. James Lloyd in 1829, and 
cost $30,000. A double track 
is laid over the bridge. The 
dimensions of this work give 
it an im po | appearance of 
magnitude and strength ; the 
main arch having a span of 
eighty feet, its rise from the 
water being about forty-five 
feet. The structure is pierced 
by a smaller arch, seen on the 
left of the principal one, 
through which the road pass- 
es. The |:tter arch has a span 
of twenty — If we are just 

inning, in this country, to 
ornamental archi- 
tecture, yet we have long ex- 
celled in usefal works. All 
of our long lines of railroad 
present bridges, viaducts and 
other incidental building 
which challenge admiration 
for their strength and fitness, 
while many of them are not 
without a certain architectu- 
ral elegance. The work de- 
picted in the engraving is not 
without grace, though chiefly 
characterized by strength, like 
the Roman works of a similar 
character. 


STETTIN. 

The accompanying engrav- 
ing will give the reader a cor- 
rect idea of this handsome and 
strongly fortified town, so 
noted for its commerce, the 
capital of the province of 
Pomerania. It is the princi- 
pal port of importation in Prussia, with a population of between 
thirty and forty thousand inhabitants. It is admirably situated. 
The Oder, which flows through the centre of the Prussian domin- 
ions, is navigable as far as Ratisbon, near the extreme southern 
boundary of Prussian Silesia; and is united by means of canals, 
with the Vistula, the Elbe, the Spree, etc. Stettin is, consequently, 
the principal emporium of some v 
countries ; and not only the port of 
lau, etc., but also of Berlin. 
arailway. Stettin is a free port; that is, a port into and from 
which all sorts of goods may be imported and re-exported free of 
duty. If goods brought through the Sound, be imported at Stet- 
tin, and entered for home consumption in the Prussian States, 
they are charged with two and a half per cent. less duty than if 
they had been imported through any other channel. This is 
intended to reimburse the merchant for the Sound duties, and to 
encourage importation by the direct route, in preference to that 
carried on through Hamburg and Embden. The town is one of 
the strongest fortresses in Prussia. It stands on an eminence on 
the left bank of the Oder, about thirty six miles from its mouth. 
The citadel and forts are remarkable for the solidity of their con- 
struction; there are five large gates, eight terns, several gov- 
ernment offices, a palace, formerly the residence of the Pomera- 
nian dukes, a fine library, barracks, hospital, theatre and several 
institutions. The manufactures are woollens, linen, cotton, 
leather, hats, sail-cloth, etc. Boats and ships are built here, and 
the anchors for all the ships of the Prussian States are manufac- 
tured here. The trade is very 
considerable, it being the chief 
port for the manufactures and 
produce of Silesia, and for the aot 
importation of all kinds of 
foreign goods. The principal 
exports are corn, especiall 


rankfort on-the-Oder, Bres- 


From the latter to Stettin, there is *| 


extensive and flourishing | 


wheat, spirits, rape-seed, spel- _ : 


ter, timber, etc. 


IRVING’S RESIDENCE. 
The house at “Sunry-side,” 
in which Washington Irving 
— is one he built _—_ 
ree It is about 

arrytown, directly on 

banks of the chien. It is 
built on the site of the “Van 
Tassel House.” In fact, the 
hew structure includes a por- 
tion of the old walls. At an 
earlicr day it was called Wol- 
fert’s Roost—Wolfert Acker 
being one of the privy council 
of the renowned Peter Stuy- 
vesant. Afterwards it came 
into the ion of the Van 
Tassels. It was here that the 
quilting party and dance took 
* place, so graphically described 
in the Legends of Steep Hol- 
low. It was here that the un- 
fortunate Ichabod Crane and 
Brom Bones met, both be- 
ing suitors for the hand and 
heart of Kate Van Tassel. 
A weather-cock, of miserable 
ap , is perched on the 
gable-end of the main building. 
It was once the ornament of 
the old Stadt House of New 
York, in the time of the old 
Dutch rule. The house is sur- 
by wild 
some planted by Irving. 
The buildings are 
ered with vines and creepers. 
The trampet-flower and the 


STETTIN, IN PRUSSIA. 


ivy vine are the most conspicuous among them. The ivy, that 
grows unusually rank, has a pecu'iar interest. It was brought 
from Melrose Abbey, near Abbotsford, Scotland, some twenty 
years ago. It was brought by a Mrs. Trenwick, an intimate 
friend of Mr. Irving, and planted at ‘ Sunnyside,” by her own 
fair hands. This lady was a Miss Jean Jetfrey. Her father was 
a minister, and it was about this lovely girl, then about seventeen, 
that Burns wrote two beautiful stanzas, among the gems of his 
poetry.—Detroit Tribune. 
- 
A POPULAR PLANT. 

A writer in Chambers’s Journal furnishes a very interesting 
article upon “The Most Popular Plant in the World.” He 
commences his observations with the remark that some of his 
readers may not be prepared for the fact, that tobacco, though not 
good for man or beast, is the most extensively used of all vege- 
table productions, and, next to salt, the most generally consumed 
of all productioris whatever—animal, vegetable, or mineral—on 
the face of the globe. In one form or other, but most commonly 
in that of fame or smoke, it is partaken of “ by saint, by savage, 
and by sage.”” There is no climate, from the equator to the pole, 
in which it is not used; there is no nation that has declined adopt- 
ing it. The consumption of the article in Great Britain has 
greatly increased during the past decade, and during the last 
thirty years it has nearly doubled. From the facts and statistics 
adduced by the writer, ese can be no question of his statement, 
that “tobacco is the most popular plant in the world.” 


a> 


ROSTOCK, IN GERMANY. 


This town, represented be- 
low, is the princi trading 

rt of the Grand Duchy of 
an agricultural, wool-frowing 
and grazing country. It is 
built on an eminence in a 
flat and fertile district, on the 
banks of the River Warnow, 
about nine miles from the 

lace where it flows into the 

altic. Its harbor is excellent 
and its quays roomy and well- 
built. ‘The out-port is War- 
temunde, at the mouth of the 
Warnow. About one hun- 
dred and fifty ships sail under 
its own flag, and the total 
number of yearly arrivals is 
stated at six hundred, princi- 
pally Russian, Swedish and 

anish vessels. The exports 
are chiefly corn and wool. 
The imports are colonial pro- 
duce, wine and bay-salt. There 
are several manufactures of 
canvass, linen, baize, ships’ 
anchors, soap and vinegar, 
and some breweries, distiller. 
ies and sugar-retineries. The 


ulation is about 19,000. 
consists of the old, 
the middle and the new town, 
ad besides the suburbs, and it is 
surrounded with ancient forti- 


fications. It is mostly built in 
the old fashion of the free 
German cities, with the gable- 
ends towards the street; but 
it has many large and elegant 
modern houses. The princi- 
pal public buildings are the 
grand ducal palace, the uni- 
versity and the churches of 
St. Mary and St. Peter, the 
latter containing the tomb of 
Grotius. St. Peter's has a 
fine steeple, four hundred and 
twenty feet high. Rostock 
joined the Hanseatic League in 1630, and was for a long time, 
the next city in rank in the Baltic, after Lubeck. Great priv- 
ileges were granted it by the Dukes of Mechlenburg, many of 
which it still retains ; and, though its commerce is not so consid- 
erable as in the time of the Hanse, it is still a place of impor- 
tance. Our engraving presents an accurate view of this noted 
place. 

+ soe > 

HOW TO GET ON IN THE WORLD. 

A working man, some time ago, published his own biography, 
one of the most interesting little volumes that has appeared 
during the present century. It is as follows: “ It may, to some, 
appear like vanity in me to write what I now do, but I should 
not give my life truly, if I omitted it. When filling a cart with 
earth on the farm, I never stopped work because my side of the 
cart might be heaped up before the other side, at which was 
another workman. I pushed over what I had heaped up, to help 
him; so doubtless he did to me, when I was last and he first. 
When I have filled my column or columns of a newspaper with 
matter for which I was to be paid, I have never stopped, if I 
thought the subject required more explanation, because there was 
no contract for more payment, or no possibility of obtaining 
more. When I have lived in a barrack-room, I have stopped my 
work, and taken a baby from a soldier’s wife, when she had to 
work, and nursed it for her, or gone for water for her, or cleaned 
another man’s accoutrements, though it was no part of my duty 
to do so. When I have been engaged in political literature and 
travelling for a newspaper, I 
have gone many miles out of 


my road to ascertain a local 


fact, or to pursue a subject to 

its minutest details, if it ap- 

peared that the public were 

unacquainted with the facts of 

=-. the case ; and this, when I had 
3 the work, was most pleasant 
——— and profitable. When I have 
wanted work, I have accepted 
it at any wages I could get, 
at a plough, in farm-draining, 
stone-quarrying, breaking 
stones, at wood-cutting, in a 
saw-pit, as a civilian, or a sol- 
dier. In London I have clean- 
ed out a stable and groomed 
a cabman’s horse for sixpence. 
Ihave since tried literature, 
and have done as much writ- 
ing for ten shillings as I have 
readily obtained—both sought 
for and offered—ten guineas 
for. But if I had not been 
content to begin at the begin- 
ning, and accepted shillings, I 
should not have arisen to 
sagen I have lost nothing 
y working; whatever I have 
been doing, with spade or pen 
—I have been my own helper. 
Are you prepared to imitate ? 
Humility is always the attend- 
ant of sense, folly alone was 
proud. A wise divine, when 
preaching to the youths of his 
congregation, was wont to say, 
‘ Beware of being golden ap- 
prentices, silver journeymen, 
and copper masters.’ The on- 
Rf cure for pride is sense ; and 
the only path to promotion is 
condescension. hat multi- 
tudes have been ruined by the 
pride of their hearts!” Here 


is testimony worth treasuring 
in mind by everybody.—Lon- 
don Christian Penny 


lagazine. 


ROSTOCK. 
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EDITORIAL MELANGE. 
Edwin Forrest has recently presented Miss Lizzie Weston, of 
the Walnut Street Theatre, with a magnificent diamond ring, in 


token of the appreciation of her ability and merit as an actress, 


and for the excellent manner in which she supported him during 
his late Baltimore engagement. —— Gen. Hinton, who made his 
escape from Ohio, on being convicted of extensive mail robberies, 
is working as a journeyman house-carpenter at Honolulu. It 
is stated that the disasters of the times fall heavily on the Ameri- 


can Bible Society—200 hands, one half of the entire working 
force, having been recently discharged from the Bible House on 


Astor Place, in New York city, and nearly one-half of the presses 
stopped. Michael Hoffman, an elderly gentleman, went to 
Providence with a young girl to be married, but she robbed him, 
instead, of $773. The Journal of Commerce warns the com- 
munity against the increase of infidelity, arising from the immi- 
gration of great numbers of the German disciples of the anarchist 
school of Heine, according to whose creed “there can be no true 
freedom until Christianity is wholly abolished.” The Panama 
railroad is now in full operation. The price for through adult 
passengers is $25—children half price. The freights, compared 
with other railroads, are of course high. —— President Roberts 
of Liberia was born in Petersburg, Virginia. Before the year 
1825, his mother, ““ Aunty Roberts,” as she was called, emigrated 
with her sons to Liberia. In time, Joseph J. Roberts, one of 
these sons, was chosen presitient of the colony, and still continues 
in the office. The term for naturalization in Canada has been 
reduced from seven to three years residence. Any foreigner, 
therefore, having resided that time in the Province, may be natu- 
ralized on taking the necessary oaths. The operations at the 
cobalt mine at Chatham, Ct., are going on successfully under the 
management of Dr. Frankfort, who has had some experience in 
European mining. Two new steam engines of 150 horse power 
have been procured, and there is every present prospect of suc- 
cess. In New York, recently, a laborer, who was cleaning a 
boiler in a sugar refinery, felt cold, and requested a fellow-work- 
man to turn on the steam. The man turned on more than he 
intended, and the poor fellow inside was scalded to death. In 
Hamilton, Canada, on the 11th ult., eight prisoners who were 
confined in the jail, made a rush for the door, and after knocking 
down the turnkey and jailor, passed into the yard, scaled the fence 
and escaped. The quantity of anthracite coal shipped fromthe 
different regions of Pennsylvania during the year 1854, was 
5,726,869 tons, an increase of 639,000 tons compared with 1853. 
Besides this there was 120,500 semi bituminous shipped against 
98,000 tons in 1853. —— The first branch of the city council of 
Baltimore have passed an ordinance making it a penalty of $20 
to bring oysters in the shell, or to purchase to sell, in the city, 
between the first of May and the fifteenth of September. The 
law abolishing capital punishment in Michigan, took effect on the 
2d day of March, 1847, since which time, a period of nearly eight 
years, only fifteen persons have been convicted of murder, and 
sentenced for life in solitary confinement at hard labor in the state 
prison. A crazy man, in New York, lately negotiated with 
various merchants, for goods amounting to over $100,000. In 
some of the stores, the merchants and their clerks were up all night 
packing the goods, before his insanity was discovered. —— Henry 
VIIL. made a law that all men might read the Scriptures, except 
servants; but no women, except ladies that had leisure, and 
might ask somebody the meaning; this law was repealed in the 
days of Edward VI. In the garret of a house in Quebec, re- 
cently, a spark from a candle ignited a quantity of oakum, and 
three children, daughters of Mrs. Tardiff, a widow, were burned 
to death. The mother was also dangerously injured. —— The 
salt business of Syracuse is yearly increasing. It was commenced 
in 1797, when 25,474 bushels were inspected; in 1800, 40,000; 
1810, 450,000; 1820, 545,374; 1830, 1,435,446 ; 1840, 2,622,205; 
1850, 4,268,919; 1854, 5,803,347. 


Wearinc tue Bearp.—This is now so common in many parts 
of England, that a close-shaved lip and beard indicate effeminacy 
and foppishness. The Daily News strongly recommends the 
clergy to abandon smooth shaving, and return to the manly and 
majestic beard as worn by the glorious reformers of the sixteenth 
century. It says nothing would be a surer preventive of cler- 
gymen’s sore throat, than for nature’s covering to supersede cra- 
vats. The Rev. Peter Barlow, incumbent of Cookfield, has acted 
on the advice. Some of his people were so highly offended at his 
resemblance to Cranmer and Latimer, that they left the church. 
The great body of the congregation, however, were sensible 
enough to remain. 


Lireratcre oF France.—Professor Felice states that before 
the revolution in 1848, the French took great pleasure in reading 
immoral romances or infidel writings, which attacked the most 
sacred principles of religion and of the family ; but since witness- 
ing the misery brought on the country by the inflamed passions 
of the people, they have felt that bad books can do immense 
injury. Such works are now repudiated by honorable minds, and 
good evangelical works are more read than formerly. 


London Christian Spectator says : 
“ As a general rule, we believe American theological writers to 
be better versed in modern languages, and more deeply read in 
ancient literature—in other words, better and abler scholars— 
than the majority of theological writers in this country.” 

Axnacuroxism.—Egmont, in his travels through Egypt and 
the Holy Land, says that a monk of the monastery of Mount 
Sinai told him there was in one of their cellars a cannon deposited 
‘in the time of the Emperor Justinian. 


Wapside Gatherings. 


In the United States there are 36,000 paupers; in Great Brit- 
ain, 904,600. 

A new bank has been established at Rutland, Vt., with a capi- 
tal of $550,000. 

The snow in Lawrence and Armstrong counties, Pa., is from 
ten to fifteen feet deep. 

Mayor Wood, of New York, has drawn up an act to prevent 
prize fights and fights among game animals. 


A female has been detected at St. Louis in forging the name of 


Bishop Kenrick as endorser of promissory notes for $2400. 

In 1634 a man who had often been punished in Boston for 
drunkenness was ordered to wear a red about his neck for a 
year. 

The Rev. Daniel Leach, agent of the board of education, has 
received the - ee of superintendent of public schools of 
Providence, R. 1. 

The two large steam mills and other property of the Milling 
Company, at Portland, Oregon, were burnt on the night of Dec. 
18; loss $55,000. 

Two brothers met the other day at Point Coupee, La., who had 
not seen each other for fifty years. One is nearly 90 years old, 
and the other 75. 

Since the opening of hostilities up to the end of the , the 
total number of Russian prizes captured by British cruisers has 
been ninety-two. 

The first tavern opened in the city of Boston was started by 
Samacl Cole in March, 1634, and the same year John Cogan 
opened the first store. 

Of $252,000,000 of domestic exports from the United States to 
foreign ports in the year ending June 30th, 1854, $176,100,273 
was by American vessels. 

At a riot of squatters in Kansas territory, the Rev. Mr. Hammer 
was beaten and stoned to death, and then conveyed to the prairie, 
five miles from the town of Fremont. 


The Senate Committee on Foreign Relations have reported a 
bill appropriating $25,000 to Commotore Perry, on account of 
his diplomatic skill in negotiating the treaty with Japan. 

They must have a perplexing time of it in Wisconsin, as the 
legislature has ordered the publication of some 20,000 copies of 
public documents in German, Danish, Dutch and Welch. 


John Tabor, who is to be hanged at Stockton for the murder 
of Joseph Mansfield, was formerly editor of the Stockton Journal, 
and one of the best newspaper writers in California. 

The agricultural bureau of the patent office has just received 
from the Cape of Good Hope, by the Japan expedition, qualities 
of wheat of surpassing beauty and excellence. It will soon be 
ready for distribution. 

Henry Blodgett fell into a pond in Enfield, N. H., while getting 
out ice, 17th ult., and was drowned. A little boy fell in at the 
same time, but Blodgett nobly exerted himself to place him on 
firm ice, and then perished. 

It is stated that Rachel, who is announced to appear in this 
country, is seriously ill, and fears are entertained by her physi- 
cians that she is not long for this world. Rachel is to receive a 
million of francs for six months of declamation in America, 


The grand jury of New York visited the mayor of New York 
city, recently, and presented to him a series of complimentary 
resolutions passed by them, in consideration of the energetic an 
effectual manner which he displayed in the performance of the 
duties of his office. 

A pot pie, made of the following materials, was manufactured 
on board the frigate Constitution at Port Mahon, in 1821, for a 
Christmas dinner: 151 turkeys, 50 Ibs. fresh pork, 40 Ibs. salt 
—_ 1 bushel onions, 5 lbs. pepper, 1 1-5 bbls. flour, and 50 gal- 
ons red wine, 


The annual steamboat commerce of the Great West is estima- 
ted as follows: eight hundred steamboats, of nearly two hundred 
thousand tons, traversing thirty thousand miles of coast, and mov- 
ing a commerce valued at three hundred and thirty millions of 
dollars. 

The Chicago Times reports a very important arrest of a man 
calling himself Driggs, in that city, a short time since. The man 
had but just arrived in Chicago, when he was arrested and found 
to have about him counterfeit and altered bank notes to the 
amount of $30,000! 

A new town called Superior City was laid out on Lake Supe- 
rior in May last, and now contains a population of three hundred 

ple, with a fair prospect of trebling the number next year. 
A valuable copper vein has been discovered recently in the vicin- 
ity of the town. 


Mr. Isaac Edge, Sr., the pyrotechnist of Jersey City, has in- 
vented a new and powerful double action and chambered rocket, for 
government service, which, the Sentinel says, from experiments 
tried, bids fair to rival the famous congreve or French rocket, 
whose services are well known in the present European war. 


In a lecture on China, Dr. Bowring said it had been calculated 
that if all the bricks, stones, and masonry of Great Britain were 
gathered together, they would not furnish material enough for a 
work such as the wall of China; and that all the buildings in 
London put together would not have made the towers and turrets 
which adorn it. 

The police made a descent upon an establishment in Broadway, 
New York, known as Dashall & Co.’s gift enterprise office, and 
took possession of a large number of tickets and other property of 
the concern. It is said that the ies intended to have realized 
about $30,000 by the swindle. hall & Co. have an existence 
only in name. 

A novel pianaforte is being exhibited at St. Martin’s Hall, Lon- 
don. By newly arranging the movement belonging to the key- 
board, and by placing its flats and sharps in close rank one behind 
the other, Mr. Hasketh Haghes, the inventor, brings many more 
notes within command of the player’s hand than it can embrace on 
keyed instruments as they exist. 

The Chicago Democrat tells the following: during the 
storm, while W. J. Hutchinson was riding along the track Of the 
railroad beyond Young America, he had the misfortune to ride 
into an open well. His horse became so tightly wedged into the 
hole that the wnited efforts of Capt. H. and two other men could 
not release it, so that it was left to perish. 

A project is now on foot to establish works for smelting copper 
ore at Chattanooga, Tenn., to accommodate the rapidly increas- 


ing mining imterests of East Tennessee and Northwestern Georgia. 
The intention is said to be to do away with the general practice 
of shipping ore to Baltimore, which 
a matter of necessity. 


has hitherto been considered 


Foreign Items. 


The empress of the French, it is said, works daily at the prep- 


aration of lint for the army. Visitors to her apartments, receive, 
as a matter of course, a piece of old linen, from-which they are 
expected to make lint 

The Shakspeare and Garrick goblet, made from the memorable 
mulberry-tree that grew in Shakspeare’s garden at Stratford-on- 
Avon, was sold last week at Sotheby & Wilkinson’s for £52. 
Garrick drank out of it at the Stratford jubilee. 


Kiss intends to send the model of his new group, “ St. George 
and the Dragon,” a pendant to his “Amazon,” to the Paris 


Exhibition. It will be conveyed upon a wagon constructed for 
the purpose, and entire, if the tunnels are all of sufficient height. 

In many of the macadamised streets in Paris, which when 
paved were almost uninhabitable from the noise, the houses are 
now worth, in rents, at least ten per cent. more than they were, 
and the economy in the wear and tear of carriages is at least fifty 
per cent, 

There has very recently been found, at the shop of a pork- 
butcher in London, a considerable portion of a very fine copy of 
the first edition of Aristotle’s works, printed by Aldus, at Venice, 
in 1497, and also fragments of other works of less rarity, but still 
of considerable value. 

The German art-papers speak highly of a grand historical pic 
ture by Herr Feuerbach, of Carlsruhe. The subject is the Death 
of Aretino the satirist, a famous poct of the sixteenth century, 
who died at a drunken feast. He is represented crowned with 
ivy, and the cup is dropping from his freezing hand. 


The emperor of the French has awarded a gold medal, large 
size, to Dr. Thomas Williamson, chief pee at the hospital 
at the port of Norfolk (United States), and a gold medal of honor, 
first class, to Dr. James Harrison, of the same establishment, for 
the kind care and attention given by them to some of the crew of 
the French steamer, La Chimere, who were taken to that hospital 
when laboring under the yellow fever. 


> 


Sands of Gold. 


.... Steel assassinates—the passions kill. 
difference ?—Deluzy. 

.... Life is common property ; but fame belongs to great souls 
only.—Metastasio. 


.... Fortune is the rod of the weak and the staff of the brave. 
—J. R. Lowell. 

.... The discretionary power of dndges is very often little 
better than the caprice of a tyrant.— Colton. . 

.... They teach us to dance; O, that they could teach us to 
blush, did it cost a guinea a glow !—Deluzy. 

.... Truth is an immortal flower; a thing that has nothing to 
fear from circumstances, and a post where danger has no power. 
—Kozlay. 

.... Most men remember obligations, but not often to be 
grateful for them. The proud are made sour by the remembrance, 
and the vain silent.—W. G. Simms. 

.+++ The passions are like those demons with which Afrasahiab 
sailed down the Orus. ur only safety consists in keeping them 
asleep. If they wake, we are lost.—(oethe. 


...» In vain would that man claim the tribute of patriotism, 

who should labor to subvert religion and morality, those great 
pillars of human happiness, those firmest props of the daties of 
men and citizens.— Washington. 
.... Men’s feelings are always purest and most glowing in the 
hour of meeting and of farewell; like the glaciers, which are 
transparent and rosy-hued only at sunrise and sunset, but through- 
out the day gray and cold.—Jean Paul. 


Whatever may be conceded to the influence of refined education 
on minds of peculiar structure, reason and experience both forbid 
us to expect that national morality can prevail, in exclusion of 
religious principle.— Washington. 

.... Vanity may be likened to the smooth-skinned and velvet- 
footed mouse, nibbling about forever in expectation of a crumb ; 
while self-esteem is too apt to take the likeness of the huge 
butcher’s dog, who carries off your steaks, and growls at you as 
he goes.— W. Simms. 


Where is the 


» 


Joker's Budget. 


A blockhead—a fellow who has not sagacity enough to sound 
the depth of his own mind and detect its shallowness. 


Sausages made of red flannel, bootjacks and the hind quarters 
of a night-mare, are good for those who like ’em; but we never 
did fancy ’em. 

How many women are there condemned to wash, mend, 
bake, boil and fry their whole lifetime, who would never find out 
they had a heart, except they fell in love with it? 

“ My German friend, how = have you been married ?” “Vell, 
dis is a ting dat I seldom don’t like to talk apout, but ven I does, 
it seems so long as it never vas.” 

There is a lady in Troy so full of sym , that every time 
her ducks take in the dale their feet by the 
fire, to keep them from catching cold. 

The emperor of Russia hopes to be found with the “sword in 
his hand and the cross in his heart.” Europe echoes his hope, 
simply reversing the locality of the two articles. —Punch. 

A ee. wishing to rid himself of an obnoxious clerk, dis- 
charged him on account of his waste of time and ink, occasioned® 
by crossing his t’s and dotting his i’s. 

Mr. Finn, the comedian, who sometimes sent us beautiful 
fables, and other graceful productions, remarked, quite naively, 
in “ Paul Pry,” when he offered himself to Phasbe ( Mrs. Herring), 
that nothing was more natural than that a Finn should be attached 
toa Herring. 

“ Why don’t you hold your head as I do?” said an aristocratic 
lawyer to a sterling old farmer. ‘‘ Squire,” was the reply, “ look 
at that field of grain. You see that all the valuable heads are 
bowed down, while those heads that have nothing in them stand 
upright.” 

The other day, a teacher at a ladies’ school, while putting o 
company of juveniles of the gentler sex through their spelling, 
lesson, came to the word “lad,” of which, in accordance with the 
modern method of tuition, she asked the a coneree One little 
puss, on the question being put, with a sidelong glance, blushingly 
answered, “ For courtin’ with.” 
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BALLOU'S PICTURIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


A One page only of 

N his paper is devoted to advertisements. The im- 
circulation of the Pictorrat ( over one hun- 

dred thousand copies weekly), forms a le of advertise- 


ment that is rarely to the public. Another fact 
which greatly enhances the value of the Picrortat as an 
advertising mediam {s, that it is preserved, and not de- 
stroyed after being read, being regularly bound up every 
six months, so that each advertisement (all being placed 
on the inside of the paper), becomes a permanent card of 
the advertiser's business for years to come. 

Teaws ron Apvertisine.—Fifty cents per line, in 
all cases, without regard to length or the continuance of 
the same. Terms. cash on receipt of the advertisement. 

Advertisements must be sent in two weeks in advance of 
the of their publication, as our edition is so large 
that it occupies fourteen days in printing. Address, post- 
pald, BALLOU, Publisher and Proprietor, 
Corner of Tremont and Bromfield Sts., Boston, Mass. 


LAST AND BEST! 
SPLENDID HISTORICAL ROMANCE, 
BY 


EUGENE SUE, 
Author of “‘ Mysteries of Paris,” ‘‘ Wandering Jew,” ete. 
PRICE OF A CROWN! 


This startling work from the pen of the above popular 
author is now ready. 

‘Uneasy is the head that wears a crown ™ has been an 
adage familiar to us from childhood; but that it was so 
full of dark contrivances, subtle inventions, and ofttimes 
hellish schemes as are here portrayed. we little dreamed 
of. The book now published is written with all the vigor 
of language and intense dramatic effect for which Sue is 
ao celebrated. The imbecile but obstinate old king, who 
will not die; the ambitious and unfeeling daughter, whose 
fingers long to clutch the golden bauble, whilst her wan- 
ton emiles are lavished on the knightly reriegade; the 
perjured Iackey and persecated sister; are all made to re- 
veal a tale, the bare recital of which seems too monstrous 
for any to credit who have not howed their heads in blind 
worship to that false oracle which so hasely swears ‘ the 
king can do no wrong.’ This is a work which cannot fail 
to have an immense sale. 

As this is pronounced by critics to be Sue’s masterpiece, 
we deem the author's popularity sufficient guaranty for a 
wide-spread sale. 

Orders for the trade will be supplied at the lowest prices. 

Price, #1 in elegant cloth ; 75 cents in paper. 

Copies of the above sent free of postage on receipt of the 


price. 
For sale by Booksellers generally. 
of T. L. MAGAGNOS, Publisher, 
2 Astor House, Broadway, New York. 


MAGNIFICENT STOCK 


or 
NEW AND PASHIONABLE 
EMBROIDERIES. 


ANDREW C. MUDGEE, 
224 WASHINGTON STREET, 
(Corner of Summer Street), 
RECEIVED HIS ENTIRE SPRING IMPORTATIONS OF 


RICH LACES AND EMBROIDERIES, 
Comprising the newest and most desirable Stock of Gooda 
to be exhibited in any store in his line in the country. 

mar 10 


CLIFFORD’S INDIAN VEGETABLE BITTERS. 
HESE Bitters have proved to be decidedly the best 
tonic now in use; they purify the blood, invigorate 

the whole system, creating an appetite, caring dysentery, 
jaundice, dyspepsia and dizziness; and as such have been 
very favorably known to the public for many years. They 
are extracted entirely from roota and herbs by distillation, 
and do not have the injurious effects usually felt from the 
use of alcoholic mixtures. They may be used with safety 
by children and adults. 

They are highly recommended as a very valuable medi- 
cine. as can be attested, by some of our most respectable 
citizens, whose names the proprietor i« at liberty to use, 
and respectfully refers to Col. K. Cowdin, J. Pierce, Esq., 
FE. A. Vose, Boston; Col. W. C. Cassell. Charlestown. 

Mannfactured and sold by the original and only proprie- 
tor, SAMUEL W. CLIFFORD, 404 Commercial and 16 Sud- 
bury Streets, REDDING & Co ,8 State Street, BROWN, 
LAMSON & Co., 49 India Street, CHAPIN & WHITON, 
42 Commercial Street, BURR & PERRY, 1 Cornhill, Bos- 
ton; and at most of the druggists and grocers in the city 
and country. 

Price, $1 per gallon, 26 cents per bottle, with a liberal 
discount to the trade. mar 10 


HOLY LAND, at the HORTICUL- 
TURAL HALL, Scnoot Srazer, exhibited every 
ning, at 71-2 o'clock, and Wepwespay and Sarurpay 
AFTERNOONS, at So’clock. Admission, 50 cents; children, 
half price. mar 10 


SAMUEL W. ROWSE, 
DESIGNER OF BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS. 
AT 51-2 TREWONT ROW, 

BOSTON. 2t—mar 10 


CHRONIC CATARRH. 


INCIPIENT CONSUMPTION! 


HE most pleasant aromatic remedy ever discovered, 
and differing essentially from all other 
of the kind, is DURNO’S CELEBRATED CATARRH 
SNUFF, worth ten times its tin to all afflicted 
with Sore Eyes, Deafness, Paintin the 
forms of Catarrh in the Head and Throat.’ Sample box, 
with directions for use, will be sent by mail. /ree of post- 
on receipt of TaIRTY-onE CENTS, in or 
from the depot of DURNO, Al 
t mar 


mar 10 


RAS 


|, and the worst 


New York. 


WILSON’S 
TREATISE ON ENGLISH PUNCTUATION. 
DESIGNED POR 


WRITERS, AUTHORS, PRINTERS AND COR- 
RECTORS OF THE 


. pp. and 334. 
Just published WILSON & 
mar 10 It 22 Sehool St., Boston. 


CHARLES A. BARRY, 
ARTIST. 
NO. 12 TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON. 1t—mar 10 
“YE CONSTABEL.” 
Ye constabel ye Balme he got, 
Ye maiden washed her ; 


T ECONOMISTS. Lapres’ Dresses. SHawts. 
a Coats, PaNTaLoons and Vests are dyed 
an MALDEN DYE HOUSE, corner of Court and Hano- 


N.B. Wh 


A WORK FOR THE LADIES. 
THE LADIES’ GUIDE TO CROCHET. 
BY MRS. ANN 6. STEPHENS. 
Coptously 


illustrated with original and very choice De- 
signe in Crochet, ete, printed in colors, separate from let- 


ter press, on tinted paper. Also. with numerous wood 
ents printed with the letter- , explanatory of terms, 
ete. beau Hy bound im extra eloth, 


Obie in by } + the best work on the subject of Crochet 
yet published. There are plenty of other books containing 
Crochet patterns, but the difficulty is, they do not have 
the necessary instructions how to work them, and are, 
therefore, useless. This work, however, sapplies this 
much felt and glaring deficiency. and has the terms in 
Crochet #0 clearly explained, that any Crochet pattern, 


however difficult, may he worked with ense. 
Copies mailed to any part of the United States, free of 

postage. Send cash orders to 

GARRETT & Co., Publishers, 

mar 10 18 Ann Street, New York. 


BOSTON AND LIVERPOOL 
TRAIN & Co.’s REGULAR LINE 


1855. 
REDUCED RATES OF PASSAGE. 


Ship STAR OF EMPIRE. 2050 tons, Capt. A. H. Brown. 
Ship CHARIOT OF FAME, 2050 tons, Capt. A H. Knowles. 
Ship J. ELIOT THAYER (new), 1917 tons, Capt. Sampson. 
Ship CATHEDRAL joer 1600 tons, Capt. W. H. Howard. 
Ship DANIEL WEBSTER, 120 tons, Capt. G. W. Putnam. 
Ship CHATS WORTH (rey? 1200 tons, Capt. J. Gorham. 
Ship PARLIAMENT, 1000 tons, Capt. G. Pollard. 

These ships are all of the first class, built expressly for 
Liverpool Packets. and are commanded by men of experi- 
ence in the trade, have superior accommodations for pas. 
sengers, and will be despatched punctually from Liverpool 
on the 5th and 2th of each month, and from Boston as 
per special advertisement. 

For freight or passage, apply in Boston to ENOCH 
TRAIN & Co., 37 and 38 Lewis wharf; and in Liverpool 
to TRAIN & Co., 5 India Buildings. 

An experienced surgeon is attached to each ship. 

N. B.—Persons wishing to send for their friends. can 
obtain certificates of passage, cabin. second cabin and 
steerage, by applying in Boston at the office, as above, the 
only place where certificates for this line can be purchased. 

Sight Bill of Exchange for £1 and upwards, can be had 
in sume to suit. 


REMOVAL. 

NOCH TRAIN & CO. respectfully give notice, that 
4 to ensure a central and convenient location for the 
transaction of their Liverpool Packet and Exchange busi- 
ness. they have leased the room formerly occupied by the 
Globe Bank, No. 24 State Street, for their general busi- 
news. The basement room (under Clark & Co.'s Exchange 
office) will be erclusirely set apart for the sale of Passage 
Certificates, by the regular line of Liverpool Packets, and 
Sight Billa of Exchange for £1 and upwards, payable at 
any bank in Ireland, England, Scotland and Wales. The 

packete will continue to sail from Constitution wharf. 
N.B. The new office will be opened May 1. and the en- 
trance to the Passenger and Exchange office is at the os 

mar 


RUTH HALL. 
A DOMESTIC TALE OF THE PRESENT TIME. 
BY PANNY FERN. 


400 pp. 12mo. Cloth. Price, #1 25. 


'T has been reserved to this distinguished authoress to | 
achieve what may, under the circumstances, be re- | 


garded as the most brilliant success ever obtained by an 
American writer of fiction. “KUTH HALL,” her first 
continuous story, though deriving no interest or popu- 
larity from connection with any of those vexed questions 
which agitate the public mind. has,in the two months 
since ita first appearance, reached a greatly larger sale 
than any other American work of fiction whatever within 
the same period. This extraordinary fact is. of itself, 
abundant evidence of the absorbing interest and graphic 
power of this remarkable work. We have in our posses- 
sion several hundred reviews of ‘‘ RUTH HALL,” which 
have already appeared in the principal newspapers and 
periodicals. Nearly all of these pronounce it emphatically 
a work of genius, many predicting for it the largest sale of 
any American book, and devoting whole columns to its 
eulogium, while we have yet seen but a very few (not twelve 
im all) which deny its singular fascination. ‘‘ RUTH 
HALL” is for sale by booksellers generally. Published 
by MASON BROTHERS, 
mar 10 Be 


23 Park Row. New York. 
STARTLING EXPOSE OF AMERICAN SOCIETY. 
One that gathers Sam-phire —dreadful trade.— Shakspeare. 
NOW READY. 
STANHOPE BURLEIGH. 
THE JESUITS IN OUR HOMES. 


A NOVEL. BY HELEN DHU. 


In one elegant volume of 410 pages, illustrated with fine 
tinted engravings, beautifully bound in muslin, for $1. 


CONTENTS. 
Convent of St. Ambrogio. Ride to Greenwood. 
The Jesuits’ Tower. The Secret Politieal Con- 
Charles Albert. spiracy. 
Stanhope Burleigh. The Mother. 
The Revolution. The Three Conspirators. 
Schemes of the Jesuits. The Will. 


The Three Conepirators 


Attempt to save Genevra. Again. 

The Reseue. The Plot Thickening. 
The Voyage. The Departure. 

The Jesuits in our Homes. Agnes Stuart. 
Genevra at Home. The Journey. 

Stanhope and Genevra. The Father. 

The Ride to Claremont. The Orphan. 

The Disappearance of Carlo. The Grave. 

Stanhope and his Mother Life in the Convent. 
The Jesuits’ Inez’s Plan for Escape. 
The Sick Man The Jesuit Alone. 

Inez and Jaudan. Taking the Veil. 

Inez and Stanhope Stanhope finds Genevra. 
Inez and The Dead Bride. 

The Tools of the Jesuits The Oath. 


When Truth is unfolded. people wonder that they have 

recognized it before. So it is with the revelations in 
No person who has read it fails to perceive the 
sincerity of the author in exposing the mode in which the 
masses are ruled at the elections. and in warning her 
countrymen against the dangers of Jesuitiem— political 
and ecclesiastical. A rare knowledge of human nature is 
displayed in the work—each scene of the romance being 
accompanied by a political moral of no mean significance 
to every true American mind. 

The Hartford Daily Courant, in reviewing thi« remark- 
able work, says :—*‘ It will have a prodigious sale, stand- 
ing. political party as Tom’s 
Cabin to anti-sla y. Itis ably and - 
erfully written.” agent J 

Published by STRINGER & TOWNSEND, 
No. 222 Broadway, New York, 
And for sale by all booksellers and news agents. mar 10 


MODEL MELODEONS! 


6 OCTAVE PIANO STYLE. PRICK, $135, 


HE are recommended as supe- 


lason, Wm. B. Bradbury, George F. Koot. L. H. South- 
ard, E. Bruce. #ilas A. Bancroft. and other distinguished 
musicians and organists. Prices from $60 to $175, ac- 
cording to style and size 

Circulars containing a fall description of the ‘‘ Mod- 
el Melodeons.”’ will be sent to any post-office on addressing 
the undersigned, manufacturers. 

MASON & HAMLIN, 
Cambridge Street (corner of Charles), Boston, Maas. 
SENRY MASON, (Directly in front of the Jail) 
EMMONS HAMLIN. tf feb 17 


WIKOFF’S 
COURTSHIP AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 
THE TIDE OF PUBLIC OPINION. 


Mr. Wikoff’s arrest was a farce, his tris] a mockery, his 
imprisonment an outrage, and the whole proceedings a 
@iegrace to the tribunals of Genoa. No one can read the 
work without the conviction that the conduct of that de- 
testable Mr. Timothy Brown richly merits the universal 
execration it receives. The plain, straightforward manner 
in which the author has told his story, has won the confi- 
dence of the public, and revoluti d opinion through- 
out the land.— Gen. Morris, in Home Journal 

The courtship recorded here is one of the rarest events 
that bas occurred since Sir John Falstaff undertook the 
refinement of love at Windsor. * * * * Every chap- 
ter in this book overflows with so many good things, that 
we are at a loss to select as a specimen of the chevalier'’s 
manner of handling hi« delicate matters. * * * * 
And a reader who may commence ita perusal and stop 
short of a full feast of its riches, may be satisfied that his 
mental dyspepsia is incurable. * * * * Those who 
desire a fund, an ample fund of amusement that cannot 
easily be exhausted, should make the acquaintance of Che- 
valier Wikoff in these self-developed phases of his career. 
— Prentice’s Louisville Journal. 


SIXTH EDITION NOW READY. 


Price, in paper covers, #1; in neat cloth binding, #1 25. 
Orders should be addressed to 
J.C. DERBY, Publisher, 
119 Nassan Street, New York. 
For sale by booksellers and news agents, everywhere. 
Single <i sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
mar 


Valuable Scientific and Popular Family Journals. 
IFE ILLUSTRATED—A FIRST CLASS 
4 WEEKLY NEWSPAPER, devoted to News, Litera- 
ture, Science and the Arts; to Exrertainwent. Improve- 
mentand Prooness. One of the Best Famity Newsparers 
THE Two DoLtars a year. 


The Scientific American anys: ‘It is of large size and 
fauitiess typography. Almost every branch of homan 
knowledge is treated by able writers.’ The R. J. Reformer 
anys: ** We pronounce it the most beautiful Weekly in the 
Union.” 


THE WATERCURE JOURNAL: 
Devoted to Hydropathy, its Philosophy and Practice; to 
Physiology and Anatomy, with numerous illustrations; 
and those laws which govern Life and Health. #1 a year. 


The most popular Health Journal in the world.— Ere. 
Post. 


THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL: 
Devoted to all those progressive measures for the Eleva- 
tion and Improvement of Mankind. &] a year. 
Devoted to the highest happiness and interests of man, 
written inaclear and clever style, afforded at the “low 
price” of one dollar a year. it must succeed in running 


up its present large circulation to a much r figure.— 
N. Y. Tribune. 


For Taree Dou.ars, in advance, a copy of each of these 
three Journals will be sent one year. Address, prepaid, 
FOWLERS & WELLS, 908 Broadway, N. Y. 
Acexts WaAnteD in every neighborhood. mar 3 


THE HAIR AND COMPLEXION. 

OGLE’S CELEBRATED HY PERION FLUID 
is the Great American Tonie for the of the 
hair, moustache, etc. AMERICAN rorric Harm 
Dre is the greatest wonder of the age. and Boone's Hese- 
atona, or, Balm of Cytherea, stands unrivalled for bean- 
tifying the complexion. These articles are all warranted 
to be the very beet in the world. For sale we Ae proprie- 
tor, WM. BOGLE, Boston. A. B. & D. Sands, New York; 
J. Wright & Co., New Orleans; W. Lyman & (o., Mon- 
treal. Canada; R. Hovendon, 20 King Street, Regent St , 
London; J. Woolley, Manchester, England, and chemists 

and perfamers throughout the world. jpn 13 


ROOK AND NEWSPAPER 
ILLUSTRATIONS ON WOOD. 
BY JOHN ANDREW, 


NO, 129 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 
tf REFERENCE, jan 20 
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THE HISTORY 
or 


THE HEN PEVER, ILLUSTRATED. 
BY GEORGE P. BURNHAM. 


© be issued, in a few days, a new volume under the 
above title—a humorous work, detailing the secrets 


of the 
POULTRY MANIA 

in this country, and giving an insight into the mysteries 
of this ludicrous bubble. book is appropriately illus- 
trated, and contains « large amount of spicy matter, 
written in the Youre Un's” happiest vein. 

{7 Orders from the trade, and others, may be ad- 
dressed to 


GEORGE P. BURNHAM, BOSTON. 


The usual discount made to dealers. Price, 1 25 in cloth, 
or #1 in paper covers, at which rate it will be sent to any 
one, pow prepaid, to any part of country. Six 
Corizs will thus be sent for #5 00. t feb 24 


‘CALROW & COMPANY. 


\ ANUPACTURERS of FASHIONABLE CLOTH- 
ING for Gents’ and Youths’ wear, of every style, 
quality and price. We are receiving our Spring supply of 
goods daily. and will guarantee a perfert fil in all cases. 
Ladies will find our assortment of BOY'S CLOTHING, 
from the ages of 4 to 16, unsurpassed in variety, and at 
the very LowzeT prices. Extra nice or common suits 
made to order at short notice. ONE PRICK ONLY, and 
that marked upon each garment. in plain figures. 
Kemember our store, Conner or Hanover ann 
Srreets, opposite the American House. 
mar 10 CALROW & Co. 


DEVINE’S PITCH LOZENGES. 


HE GREAT REMEDY FOR COLDS. Covans, Waoor- 
ino Coven, Croup, Astama and Consumption. 


WARRANTED TO CURE! 

Two boxes have cured a bad Cold. 

Two to six boxes have cured Raising of Blood. 

Three to five boxes have cured Whooping Cough. 

Two to tour boxes have cured Croup. 

Five to eight boxes have cured Asthma. 

Six to twelve boxes have cured Consumption. 

Manufactured by 8. D. FULLER & €o., No. 4 Wilson 
Lane. Boston. 

P. R. SLATER & Co., Wholesale and Retail Agents, 
No. 3 Tremont Temple, Boston. 

Sold by Druggists and Merchants generally through- 
out the country ; also by the Manufacturers, No. 4 Wilson 
Lane, Boston, Mags. at mar 3 


A SPURIOUS ARTICLE. 
A. CUMMINGS, M. D., Dentist, No. 25 Tremont 
Srazet, would inform the public. that such is the 
reputation of his CELEBRATED NERVE ANODYNE, for 
the instantaneous cure of the Toothache, that an article 
put up in fac-simile labels and style, is now in the market, 
with the difference that it is assumed to be prepared by 
Dr. J. B. Cumminas, No. 113 Washington Street. The gen- 
uine article, for sale by all respectable apothecaries. is from 
the manufactory of DR. J. A. CUMMINGS, 
feb 24 25 Tremont Street. 


IMMENSE SUCCESS!! 
THE CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD. 
BALLOU’S DOLLAR MONTHLY. 


DESIGNED FOR EVERY AMERICAN HOME. 


Since its commencement, on January 1, 1855, this pop- 
ular Monthly has run up toan unprecedented circulation , 
being positively 

A MIRACLE OF CHEAPNESS, 
containing one hundred pages of reading matter in each 
number, being more than any of the ®3 magazines, and 
forming two volumes a year of six hundred pages each, or 
twelve hundred pages of reading matter per annum, for 


ONE DOLLAR! 


Monrtaty is printed with new type, 
upon fine white paper, and its matter is carefully com- 
piled and arranged by the hands of the editor and proprie- 
tor, who has been known to the public as conneeted with 
the Boston press for nearly fifteen years. Its pages contain 


NEWS, 
TALES, 
POEMS, 
SKETCHES, 
MISCELLANY, 
ADVFNTURES, 
BIOGRAPHIES, 
WIT AND HUMOR, 


from the beet and most popular writers of the country. 
It is also spiced with a record of the notable events of the 
times, of pence and war, of (liseoveries and improvements 
oecurring in either hemisphere, forming an agreeable com- 
panion for a leisure moment or hour, anywhere, at home 
or abroad, each number being complete in itself. 

Any person enclosing one dollar to the proprietor, as 
below, shall receive the Magazine for one year; or any 
person sending us sizteen subscribers shall receive the 
Seventeenth copy gratia. 

* M. M. BALLOU, Puhlisher and Proprietor, 
Corner of Tremont and Bromfield Streets, Boston, 


The Flag of our Anion. 


An elegant, moral and refined Miscellanerous Family 
Journal, devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, 
and poetic gems, and original tal-s, written express- 
fy tor the paper. In polities, and on all sectarian ques- 
tions, it is strietly neutral; therefore making it emphati- 
cally A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, and a welcome Visitor to 
the home circle. 
It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, so 


WHEELER & WILSON’S 

AMILY SEWING MACHINE is now established 
beyond all dispute to be the only machine suitable 

for family use. Its rapid and noiseless operation, and the 
beauty and dorability of its work render it invaluable to 
Families, Shirt Makers, Milliners, Dress and Cloak Makers, 
and all whose work requires fine and perfect stitching. 
Exhibited and for sale at 
b 63 COURT STREET, BOSTON. 


CHARLES H®IDSIECK & Co., RHEIMS. 
HE “CHARLES HEIDSIECK” CHAMPAGNE, 
which is gaining a rapid popularity throughout the 
United States, the public having already discovered in it 
an old standard and highly approved wine. may be ob- 
tained of the agents, . L. ROBINSON & Co., 
feb 17 tf No. 1 Commercial Wharf, Boston. 


INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY MUSICIAN. 
MOORE’S COMPLETE 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OP MUSIO. 
In one splendid 8vo. volume of 1000 pages; price, $4 
JOHN P. JEWETT & Co., Publishers, No. 117 Wash- 

ington Street, Boston. Bt mar 8 


RTISTS’ SUPPLY STORE.—M. J. WHIP. 
PLE. 35 Cornhill, Boston. Importer and Dealer in 


Tube Oil Colors and all other supplies required by Artists 
and Draughtemen. tf jan 18 


di 1 as to present the greatest possible amount of 
intelligence No advertisements are admitted to the pa- 
per, thus offering the entire sheet, which is of rue mam- 
MOTH 8128, for the instruction and amusement of the gen- 
eral reader. An unrivalled corps of contributors are regu- 
larly engaged, and every department is under the most 
finished and perfect system that experience can suggest, 
forming an original paper, the present circulation of which 
far exceeds that of any other weekly paper in the Union, 
with the exception of Ballon’s Pietoria).” 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


1 subseriber, one #2 00 

Any sending us sixteen subscribers at the last 


rate, shall receive the seventeenth copy gratia. 

One copy of Tus Fiac or ovr Union, and one copy of 
Battovu’s Picronrar, $4 00 perannum. Published every 
Saturpar, by M. M. BALLOU, 
Corner of Tremont and Bromfield Sts., Boston 


Wnro.rsate Acents.—S. French, 121 Nassau Street, New 
York ; A. Winch. 116 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; Hen- 
ty Taylor, 111 Baltimore Street, Baltimore; A. C. Bagley, 
corner of 4th and Sycamore Streets, Cincinnati: J. A. 
Roys, 48 Woodward Avenue, Detroit; E. K. Woodward, 
corner of 4th and Chesnut Streets, St. Louis; Mellen & 
Co., 56 Clark Street, Chicago, Illinois; Samuel Ringgold, 


Louisville, Kentucky. 
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pe THE MOST SUCCESSFUL AMERICAN BOOK, | : 
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| 
Ireckies vanished quick as tho t, | 
And beauty took ye place. : 
_[{to BE CONTINUED. |] 
32 Scnoot Street, nearly opposite City Hall. Depos- 
feb 10 paid on #8 and upwards. at mar 3 ¥ 
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BALLOU'S 


PICTORIAL DRA WING- ROOM COMPANION. 


MR. AND MRs W. J. FLORENCE. 

On this page we present our readers with por- 
waits of thane popumr artists who are now ful- 
filling a very successful star engagement at the 
National Theatre first en- 

vi resents Mrs. Florence as s 
the second, Mr. Florence as 
O’ Rafferty ; and the third, Mrs. Florence in the 
character of the Dutch Organ Girl. Mr. Florence 
is one of the most successful delineators of Lrish 
character on the stage. He was born in Albany, 
New York, on the 26th day of July, 1831, but 
came to New York with his father when three 
— of age. The death of his father in 1846 

t the family destitute, and upon the subject of 
this sketch, then attending school in Princeton, 
New Jersey, devolved the whole care of support- 
ing his mother, brothers and sisters. There are 
few boys of sixteen who would have proved ad- 
equate to the task ; but Florence possessed tal- . 
ent, energy and resolution. His first expedient 
was writing for the press, but this not proving 
sufficiently remunerative, though his contribu- 
tions were appreciated by the public, he obtained 
a situation as assistant book-keeper in a large 
mercantile house. Here his health gave way un- = 


der the pressure of tasks beyond his strength, SS 


and a severe fit of sickness threatened to termi- 
nate his existence. He now turned his thoughts 
towards the stage, and by way of preparation, ~ 
joined the Murdoch Theatrical Association. 
The late Thomas Hamlin, the lessee of the 
Bowery Theatre, chancing to witness one of his 
rformances, was so struck with his ability that ~ 

e immediately tendered him a stock engage- = 
ment, which young Florence felt compelled to de- 
cline, in consequence of the feebleness of his 
health. Subsequently, however, he accepted 
the offer of an engagement from Mr. Chippen- 
dale, then of the Richmond Theatre, and made 
his debut Dec. 6, 1849, as Petcr, in the Stranger. 
During the remainder of the season he played 
constantly, with increased popularity, and ad- 
vanced rapidly in his profession. From Rich- 
mond our young artist went to Niblo’s Garden 
Theatre, where he played for the summer season. 
It was then under the management of Messrs. 
Chippendale and John Brougham, both of whom 
ve him counsel and encouragement. Mr. 
Brougham advised him strongly to devote his 
attention exclusively to Irish characters and to 
exhibit his abilities in this line, on which his popularity may be 
said to rest. In Providence, at Brougham’s Lyceum (now Wal- 
lack’s), New York, and at the Broadway, he was brilliantly suc- 
cessful, his genuine humor, vivacity, ease and dialect winning 
their way directly to the hearts of his audiences. We have men- 
tioned that he commenced life as a writer for the press, and we 
may add here that his literary talents are of no mean description, 
as evinced by the pieces he represents, nearly all of which were 
written by himself. On the first of January, 1853, he married 
Miss Malvina Pray, with whom he has since visited the principal 
cities of the Union, the young couple meeting everywhere with 


| 


MRS. W. J. FUORENVE, 


the success they so well deserve. Mrs. Florence is the daughter 
of Mr. Samuel Pray, a highly respectable gentleman of New 
York, and was born in that city on the 19th of April, 1834. She 
isa sister of Mrs. Barney Williams and Mrs. G. F. Browne. 


| She made her debut as a danseuse, at Mitchell’s Olympic Theatre, 


in 1846, and though only twelve years of age, met with complete 
success. She continued her career at Niblo’s and at Brougham’s 
Lyceum, and became deservedly a very great favorite with the 
New York public. Mrs. Florence is possessed of great versatil- 
ity of talent, and soon after her marriage, by the advice of judi- 
cious friends, she was induced to devote her attention to the de- 
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lineation of Yankee girls, a line which she and 
her sister have made peculiarly their own. In. 
deed, they may be said to have created it. The 
young couple commenced a starring tour, un- 
heralded by puffs, relying on their talents, and 
resolving to deserve success at least, if they did 
not command it. Their first experiment was 
made in New York and was a legitimate tri. 
umph. They played to excellent houses, and to 
the perfect acceptance of the public, while the 
press spoke of them in terms of high approba. 
tion. From New York they came to this city, 
where they made an impression which their pres. 
ent engagement has served to confirm. Their 
first performances here fixed them as especial 
favorites with our people. All theatrical visitors 
are sure of a courteous reception ; but this sal- 
utation passed, the new comers are subject to 
the severe scrutiny of an audience critical, per. 
. haps, to fastidiousness. Hence a favorable Bos. 
S's ton verdict is something that any actor may be 
roud of. If our enthusiasm is almost bound- 
ess after we have discovered real merit, we can- 


not surely be charged with yielding our applause 
SOX unthinkingly. From Boston the Florences went 
WS successfully to Philadelphia, Baltimore, Buffalo, 


Rochester, Albany, Chicago, Cleveland, Louis. 
ville, Cincinnati and other cities, in all of which 


RS they gathered laurels. In more than one of 
a these places the citizens testified their approba- 
= tion by presenting them with valuable testimo- 
Ss nials of their regard. In St. Louis, a splendid 
XS gold watch, set with diamonds, was presented 
S by a committee of citizens to Mrs. Florence, 


T..ough Yankee girls are particularly well ren- 
dered by this lady, she peiforms well whatever 


YY 


S she undertakes, her versatility ena»ling her to 
gracefully from one line of character to 
“ another. She is still, thouzh out of practice, an 

_ elegant dancer, and both in figure and face fitted 
“ to adorn the stage. Mr. and Mrs. Fiorence are 


very happily adapted to each other, and we learn 
that in private life they are as much esteemed as 
they are popular in public. We have remarked 
that the peculiar line of Mr. Florence is the de- 
lineation of Lrish character, and that of Mrs. 
Florence Yankee and Irish girls; but we would 
not convey the impression that they hive adopt- 
ed this line 0° character from nee: ssty. Both 
of them are capable of a wide range, as their 
occasional divergence from their chosen sphere 
fully proves. ‘This we were particularly impress: d with the other 
evening at the National Theatre, where we saw Mrs. Florence 
perform no fewer than seven characters so excel ently well that it 
would be difficult to assign the palm to either of them. Her hus- 
band, too, possesses equal versatility, an advantage not to be 
despised even in the personation of a single linc, since there aro 
fine shades of pathos and energy frequently thrown into comic 
characters, and nice touches of humor blended with those of a 
more serious cast. Dramatists are well aware of this peculiarity of 
human nature, and hence the necessity of a wide range of concep- 
tion in every actor, to give full effect to his characters. 
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